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NOW-An Amazing New 


SUPER - SONOTONE 


WITH SCIENCE’S NEWEST HEARING TECHNIQUE 


(S$) BONE CONDUCTION 


HE application of Bone Conduction to hearing by Sonotone engi- 


neers shook the entire world of electro-acoustics. 
It actually established a new method of employing a rarely used 


ary. 


It was revolution- 


sound-circuit for the deafened. But now comes news of a second, and 
even more dramatic development, theperfected application of this new 
bone conduction technique, represented by our new model, the super- 
powered Super-Sonotone. Nine new leadership features speak for them- 


selves . . . and are exclusive. 


NO HEADBAND 
NO BUTTON VIBRATOR 


Here is a new instrument that makes 
virtually no demands on your nervous 
system; those who have bone conductivity 
hear without strain or effort. It has no 
uncomfortable, unsightly headband; only 
the slenderest of ear loops are used. And, 
instead of a button vibrator, the entire 
smooth surface of the oscillator forms the 
sound-conveying contact unit. 


SONOTONE—CREATED AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY IN THE UNITED STATES 


FREE BOOKLET AND TEST! 


Regardless of your hearing loss, or the 
aid you now use, don’t fail to investigate 
this—the world’s newest perfected hearing 
aid—years ahead of the rest of the electro. 
acoustic industry. Prove to yourself that it 
is the nearest thing to na earing 
beience can offer . . . Be sure to call for a 
free test or send your name and address 
for a copy of Sonotone’s new booklet— 
“Science’s Newest Hearing Technique.” 
It’s free. 


ADDRESS ROOM 33-H 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CREATOR OF THE WORLD’S FIRST PORTABLE 
BONE CONDUCTION HEARING AID - - - - 
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Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, Saska- 
toon, Sask. 

As head teacher in language at the Lex- 
ington Avenue School, Mildred Groht has a 
wide experience in language work to draw 
upon. 

Suggestions for dealing with retarded pu- 
pils are offered by Marietta Rector Vinson, 
a teacher in the California School. 


Internationally known among _ instructors 
of the deaf, Anders Hansen, of Nyborg, Den- 
mark, is an authority on general educational 
matters in Europe. He tells us this month 
of recent researches in a little known field. 


Ruth Paxson is Associate Principal of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf. She is co- 
author of “Stepping Stones to Speech Read- 
ing.” 

The little play, “Fairy Courtesy,” was given 
by pupils of the Detroit Day School, where 











This Month’s Contributors 


Edwin G. Peterson is superintendent of the 


Doris Morrison was at that time teaching. 
Mrs. Morrison has written a number of play- 
lets that have been successfully produced by 
deaf or hard of hearing children. 


Two hobby riders open new vistas for us 
this month; or, rather, fresh glimpses along 
old vistas. Florence Seville Berryman lives 
in Washington and works for the American 
Federation of Arts. She is daughter to one 
artist and sister to another, both of whom 
contributed examples of book plates which 
are reproduced in her article. The stamp 
enthusiast is Betty Springer, a member of 
the Federation office staff. 

It is easier for John A. Ferrall to think 
up new things to write about than it is for 
the present writer to think up new things to 
say about John A. Ferrall. Suffice it to re- 


mark that he has for a good many years 
been regarded as a valuable asset of the 
Volta Bureau publications. 


(Continued on page 254) 
































EDITORIAL COMMENT 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER COURSES 
[has ote who are working to improve their professional preparation, and 


hard of hearing adults who are interested in better lip reading and more normal 
voices, ‘will be attracted by the announcement of five courses to be given this 
summer at the Johns Hopkins University. The descriptions in the university catalogue 


are as follows: 


87S. The Education of the Hard-of-Hearing Child. Miss Wuitpin. C 8.30-10.20 The 
Barn. 
This course undertakes to meet the needs of the teacher of the ,hard-of-hearing child in the ele- 
mentary, and junior and senior high schools. It includes methods of testing for defective hearing, 
the prevention of deafness, and the classification and adjustment of children with impaired hearing. 
Particular attention is given to methods of teaching lip-reading, corrective speech and voice work, 
and the training of residual hearing with the use of amplifiers. Experience with the selection, 
adaptation, and preparation of lip-reading material is provided, as well as an opportunity to present 
lessons to hard-of-hearing children. 
Note.—In the arrangement of programs and determination of fees, students should note that 
Education 87S is a double course. 


88S. The Retention or Restoration of Normal Speech Patterns in the Hard-of-Hearing. - 


Mr. O'Connor. C 10.30 The Barn. 

This course is open to teachers whose hearing is normal. It involves a scientific study of the speech 
processes and some attention to the anatomy of the speech and hearing apparatus. Considerable 
time is spent on the recognition, diagnosis, and suggested therapy of speech disorders. The tech- 
nique of audiometer testing is taught, together with the correct reading of 2A audiograms. The 
value of hearing aids in correcting speech disorders for the hard-of-hearing is dealt with at length. 
Consideration is also given to the proper use of hearing aids, the prescribing of them for particular 
types of auditory defects, the importance of proper vocational adjustment, and clinical experience 
with typical hard-of-hearing cases. 


89S. Normal Speech for the Hard-of-Hearing. Mr. O’Connor. 11.30 The Barn 


This course is open to hard-of-hearing adults. It is a practical course designed 'to teach hard-of- 
hearing students to recognize their own speech and voice defects and to correct them consciously. 
Three mediums of approach are used—the auricular, the tactile, and the kinaesthetic. Work with 
hearing aids as a means of effecting speech improvement is stressed. 


90S. Lip-Reading for Hard-of-Hearing Adults. Miss Zicier. 1.30 The Barn 


This is a practical course in advanced lip-reading for those who wish to/improve their ability to 
understand conversation by watching the movements of the lips. 


91S. Advanced Lip-Reading for Teachers ,of Hard-of-Hearing Adults. Miss Zrecver. 
C 2.30 The Barn. 

This course is open to experienced teachers of lip-reading. It deals with recent developments and 

principles in the teaching of this subject, including the psychology of deafness and of lip-reading; 

also with the selection, preparation, and presentation of class material. There are demonstration 


and practice classes. 


For the benefit of those who may not know the members of the faculty, we add that 
Miss Olive Whildin is Supervisor of Special Education in Baltimore, Mr. Clarence D. 
O’Connor is Assistant to the Principal at the Lexington Avenue School, New York, and 


Miss Clara M. Ziegler is Co-principal of the New England School of Speech Reading.. 


Boston. Miss Whildin’s course, because it is a double one, carries four credits, and 
the teachers’ courses offered by Miss Ziegler and Mr. O’Connor carry two credits each. 


The summer school will open June 25, 1934. Full information, including costs 
of courses, board, lodging, etc., will be given in the May Votta REviEw, ‘or may be 
secured directly from Dr. Robert B. Roulston, Director of Summer Courses, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, as soon as the catalogues are ready for 
—— Meanwhile, the Volta Bureau will gladly give inquirers any ‘assistance 
possible. 
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ltinerant Teachers of Language’ 


By Epwin G. PETERSON 


ST teachers of the deaf consider 
WW eee the key subject because 

of its basic importance to the in- 
dividual as a means of communication 
and also because all other subjects must 
be taught through the medium of lan- 
guage. Our professional magazines and 
papers have been filled with articles con- 
cerning the teaching of language, and 
there are numerous specific methods which 
are in use in various schools for the 
deaf. It is generally admitted that lan- 
guage is the most important subject and 
that more time should be given to lan- 
guage than to any other academic study. 
The point which is important to consider 
in this discussion is the best method of 
presenting language to any class or group 
of deaf persons. 

In thinking of the advisability of hav- 
ing itinerant teachers of language, there 
are many problems which must be recog- 
nized. Foremost among these is the need 
for more uniformity in methods of teach- 
ing and a definite agreement among 
schools as to the proper plan of proce- 
dure and the method which is best suited 
for pupils of each grade. 

The time has passed when we looked 
upon any one method as superior in every 
way and in every condition for the pre- 
senting of any particular subject. This 
was pointed out by Dr. Samuel G. David- 
son at the Convention of American In- 
sructors of the Deaf held at Hartford, 
Connecticut, in 1917 where he stated that 
in thirty years of teaching language to 





*Read during Section C of the Round Tables 
held by the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf at the University 
ot Chicago, July, 1933. 


deaf children he had used every known 
method and had every classification of 
child from the beginner to the graduate 
and every type of intelligence from the 
lowest to the highest. He closed: his first 
paragraph by saying, “When people come 
to me and ask what is the best method 
or the best procedure in applying any 
particular method, I can only tell them I 
do not know.” In this discussion, Dr. 
Davidson goes on to point out the diffi- 
culties of using the same methods for 
every class. 

In discussing this subject and in form- 
ing opinions from reading papers printed 
at schools for the deaf and looking over 
various courses of study, it is quite certain 
that there is a great divergence of opinion 
among teachers as to what is the best 
method. In some schools the Barry Five 
Slate System is considered outstanding. 
In other schools the Fitzgerald method is 
taught exclusively. Still other schools 
cling to the Wing Symbols as the most 
suitable system. Other teachers believe 
that no method should be used. Some 
teachers swear by Croker, Jones and Pratt. 
Others prefer text books of a different 
character. Such matters as training of 
teachers and educational background have 
much to do with determining the choice 
of particular text books. 

Now, in order for any class to profit 
from an itinerant teacher of language 
there must be some uniformity of method. 
There are many teachers of long experi- 
ence who are so familiar with the type 
of work that is being done in a particular 
school that no outsider could come in and 
give a better presentation to the pupils. 
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Such a thing as a knowledge of the pu- 
pils’ abilities and shortcomings is most 
essential for successful teaching. Before 
the itinerant teacher was familiar with 
the pupils and their abilities she would 
have to pass on to the next school and 
someone else would have to carry on 
work that she had started. While the 
teacher to succeed her might be excellent, 
her ideas and method of teaching might 
not fit in with the preliminary ground 
work. 

Nearly all schools have had experience 
with the itinerant pupil whose parents 
transfer. him from school to school in the 
hope of finding an educational fountain 
of youth. The difficulty of fitting these 
transient pupils into the proper classes is 
well known to all. While a teacher is 
readily able to adjust herself to new 
situations, all classes of deaf children do 
not share this ability. 

There are some heads of schools who 
take pardonable pride in the excellence 
of their training classes. I talked with 
one superintendent not long ago who 
freely admitted that his teachers were not 
all posted on the very latest accepted 
methods, but he said, “I have watched 
these teachers carefully, trained them my- 
self, and I know that through their effort 
and loyalty they can accomplish more 
with some pupils than an ultra efficient 
pedagogical expert.” 

The first definite step toward uniformity 
in school grading and standardization of 
work in schools for the deaf occurred 
with the beginning of the Midwest Re- 
gional Conference of Executives of Schools 
for the Deaf at Fulton, Missouri, in 1931. 

With standardization of grading and a 
tendency toward uniform courses of study, 
this group of schools has made a definite 
forward step toward the desirable goal 
of greater similarity in work being accom- 
plished in schools for the deaf. The area 
covered by this conference was 820,106 
square miles and 4,156 pupils were repre- 
sented. When such uniformity is gen- 
eral among schools for the deaf, itinerant 
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teachers of language may be helpful in 
certain cases. 

We must also consider that a teacher 
who may be excellent with primary chil. 
dren might have difficulty with older pu. 
pils and that an itinerant teacher would 
have to be familiar with the work ip 
each grade and with each method before 
she could expect to make a success. It jg 
particularly difficult to measure the lan. 
guage ability of any one class; and with 
out an accurate measure of what the chil- 
dren knew and what they had not yet 
learned the teacher would be unable to 
tell where to start or how fast to go, and 
would accomplish less in the long run 
than the teacher who was originally as 
signed to the class. 

As a counter suggestion I would pro- 
pose that instead of an itinerant teacher 
of language an itinerant normal school 
instructor, familiar with all phases and 
methods in language, might give a series 
of lectures to teachers in different schools 
with a view to acquainting them with the 
various systems and assisting them with 
their problems. This I feel sure would 
bring new life, new discussions and new 
enthusiasm into the teaching of a subject 
which is apt to become stereotyped and 
tiresome. 

Such a teacher, being familiar with 
teachers’ problems, could discuss specifi¢ 
details and courses of study, and offer 
assistance to beginning teachers. This 
individual could well spend her time it 
class rooms, pointing out errors and mak 
ing suggestions, and after class hours 
could give her lectures. The immediate 
effect of such an arrangement would be 
keener interest in the work and a general 
toning up of the school work. 

It would be very beneficial also if @ 
committee could write out for publication 
a system of language teaching from the 
first grade to the twelfth grade,. which 
would include an outline of the material 
to be presented and suggestions as to how 
best to present each subject. If this could 


(Continued on page 243) 
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Suggestions for Teaching English 


By Mivprep A. Grout 


dren, the first and great aim of the 
teacher is to give the pupil the lan- 
guage he must have in order to express 
his needs, to pass on to others his 
thoughts and ideas about what he has 
done or hopes to do and to tell of what 
he has seen or experienced. Therefore 
we commence with the very beginning 
children by giving them the language 
they require to make known their wants 
and to tell what they or their playmates 
have seen or done. As the children pro- 
gress, their use of language increases and 
they go beyond actuality and the realm 
of the personal, taking up stories (real 
and imaginary), topics, plays and so on, 
until they reach that stage where their 
vocabulary is varied and interesting. 
When the pupils have reached that 
point where they can write excellent com- 
positions, using a large and illuminating 
vocabulary and expressing themselves in 
an original and interesting manner, the 
teacher will naturally ask, “What will 
this acquisition mean to the child when he 
has left school and is no longer called 
upon to write essays and compositions?” 
“What use will he make of this ability?” 
When she thinks this question through, 
she will undoubtedly come to the decision 
that there will be just two ways in which 
the child will employ the English he has 
learned. He will use it in daily conver- 
sation in a limited way and he will use 
it in writing letters. There will be for 
the great majority of pupils no other 
channel for its use because compositions 
aré not written when school days are over 
and the average pupil will have no oppor- 
tunity for writing articles for publication. 
He will, however, write letters and if he 
Writes good ones, not only his friends but 
he himself will find life greatly enriched. 
How can the pupil develop the art of 
er writing, carrying over the language 
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he has acquired in his composition work? 
There is only one way, the one way for 
success in any endeavor, and that is 
through continual practice. When a com- 
position has been developed through vo- 
cabulary study, paragraph study, outlining 
and so on, the pupil will enjoy rewriting 
the composition in the form of a letter. 
(It is usually most satisfactory to have 
the letters written at the end of the week.) 

The following is an outline of a lan- 
guage lesson terminating in a letter, as 
worked out during the demonstration pe- 
riods at the International Congress at 
Trenton. The subject of the composition 
was “An Unpleasant Experience.” 

On Monday this subject was given to 
the pupils and they discussed possible 
situations that might lead to unpleasant 
experiences. Some of the situations ad- 
vanced by the children were, “My friends 
and I broke into an empty house,” “My 
cousin was locked in a closet,” “I wan- 
dered along a lonely road” and “I was 
left alone in the apartment.” Then titles 
were suggested, some of which were— 
A Narrow Escape, Locked in a Classroom, 
Lost in the Woods. Each pupil then de- 
cided upon his situation and his title. 
The next step was to list words and 
phrases that could be used in describing 
or telling about an unpleasant experience. 
The pupils wrote on the slate a series of 
“Little Phrasings,” a method for enrich- 
ing the vocabulary which was devised by 
the authors of “New Method in Composi- 
tion.” Many phrasings were contributed 
but I will list here only a few: 

ignored—paid no attention to— 


disregarded 

pleaded with—begged of—ap- 
pealed to 

persisted in—kept on with—con- 
tinued to 


despised—held in contempt—had 
only contempt for 
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Many other words were listed and studied 
as to their possible value in the writing 
of the composition. The children had 
individual notebooks containing an in- 
finite number of “Little Phrasings” and 
these were resorted to in the same man- 
ner in which words were hunted up in 
the dictionary. At the close of the lesson 
on this first day the children were asked 
to think over their compositions before 
the next morning. 

Tuesday the teacher told her story of 
an unpleasant experience she had had, 
using in her narrative as many as pos- 
sible of the “picture-words,” “telling- 
words” and “little phrasings” necessary 
for an interesting and clear account of 
what had happened. As each useful word 
appeared, a pupil put it on the slate. 
I will give the story as told by the teach- 
er, underlining the words which the boys 
and girls wrote on the blackboard. (The 
story was taken from the lips and given 
but once). . 

“Most of the family had gone out for 
the evening, but my sister and I, having 
had a strenuous day, decided to remain at 
camp. Everything went well for a while 
and then, without warning, there were 
steps on the porch outside our windows. 
Immediately we regretted having stayed 
at home. To the best of my ability I hid 
my fear and exerted myself to calm my 
sister who was in a panic. When the' 
door knob was turned, 1 trembled with 
fear in spite of my efforts. Fortunately 
the door had been bolted. A knock! I 
ignored it but whoever was outside per- 
sisted. My heart stood still! I cautioned 
my sister to remain quiet. I despised 
myself for being afraid, yet was unable 
to answer the knock. Then a face ap- 
peared at the window. To my great sur- 
prise it was only a young girl. I reluc- 
tantly opened the door and admitted her, 
though I was still suspicious. We soon 
found our fears were ungrounded for the 
girl was in greater terror than we. She 
was a stranger to the neighborhood and 
had lost her way. When she saw our 
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light she naturally hastened toward it. 

“You may be sure it was with great re. 
lief we found our fears were unwarranted 
and we firmly resolved never again to be. 
come so easily terrified.” 

After the list of words and phrases had 
been put on the blackboard, the pupils 
placed beside each word or phrase an- 
other that might have been used in its 
stead, thus giving a wider choice of 
words. For example— 


strenuous—hard—difficult 
immediately—at once—at that 
moment 


regretted—was sorry—repented 
trembled with fear—shook with 
fright 
cautioned—warned 
to the best of my ability—as best 
I could 
The teacher’s story having been told, 

the pupils were ready to discuss theirs, 
(It is always well worth the time re 
quired to have the children discuss a sub 
ject and advance their ideas before writ- 
ing a composition). Topic sentences were 
suggested and written on the slate. A 
few were: “Nothing will ever again fright 
en me so much as an experience I had 
one night last week,” “One day last 
spring I found myself on a deserted road 
in Westchester County” and “As soon 
John and I stepped inside the door of the 
haunted house our troubles began.” After 
this discussion, the pupils went to the 
slates and wrote their compositions, bring: 
ing into play the words they had chosen 
as most fitting for their stories. It being 
a class of pupils who had been doing the 
same sort of composition work for a few 
years, they had no difficulty in selecting 
good words and phrases and it was unalt 
imously agreed by the visitors that the 
results were surprisingly good. This, 
however, did not deter the pupils when it 
came to the third step which was the 
revision of the compositions. The stories 
having been read by all, each pupil ur 
dertook to revise another pupil’s story, 
making changes in the vocabulary o 
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phrasing, inserting idiomatic expressions, 
reversing constructions or taking out un- 
necessary sentences. This sometimes ne- 
cessitated consulting the original writer as 
to his exact idea, and these revisions were 
carried on in a very cooperative and un- 
derstanding spirit. After the revisions 
were made, a class discussion took place 
as to whether or not the changes had 
improved the original story, and why. 
In some instances it was decided that the 
revision had immeasurably improved the 
story; in other instances the changes had 
made little difference, while in still others 
the new words were not so good as those 
used by the original writer. (In all this 
work in paragraph study, the children 
showed a very friendly, cooperative spirit 
and an intense interest and pleasure, each 
one most decidedly looking and aiming 
for betterment in composition and appre- 
tiating suggestions not only from the 
teacher but from his classmates). 

The wording and phrasing having been 
settled to the satisfaction of all, the pupils 
looked at each “beginning” and asked 
such questions as, “Does it arouse inter- 
est?” “Does it give an idea of what is to 
follow?” “Does something happen in it?” 
“Does it state a fact that the rest of the 
paragraph proves?” 

Next, the “story” was discussed and 
these questions considered: “Is there a 
point to it?” “Does the writer stick to 
the point?” “Does each sentence help to 
unfold the story?” “Are there any un- 
tecessary details?” “Are there any ‘pic- 
ture-words’?” “Are there any good ones?” 
“Are there too many of them?” “Are 
there any unnecessary sentences?” “Could 
you omit one?” “What sentences are par- 
ticularly good?” “Has the writer put his 
wn feeling into his story?” 

Lastly, the “ending” was discussed. 
‘Does it clinch the point of the story?” 
amd “Does it tell what the writer thinks 
amd feels about the incident?” 

The reader will have discovered by 
his time that the boys and girls were 
doing actual paragraph study and doing 
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it ably. Yet of what use would this abil- 
ity be if it could not be applied in a more 
definite way and linked up to the life of 
the child? The following day the next 
step was taken up and it formed the de- 
sired link. This was done by having the 
pupils write to a relative or friend telling 
about the unpleasant experience, employ- 
ing the same or similar vocabulary as 
that of the composition. Before the chil- 
dren went to the slates to write their 
letters, the teacher read to them a letter 
she had written to a friend, telling of her 
unpleasant experience. If the reader will 
look back at the teacher’s story, he will 
see the close connection and the use of the 
language in each instance. The letter 
follows: 
At Camp 
July 15, 1932 

Helen, dear: 

You will laugh when I tell you of a 
very funny experience I had one evening 
last week, though at the time, it was 
extremely unpleasant. 

Mary and I were alone in the house, for 
we had had a difficult day and had not 
wished to join the others on a trip to the 
village. We were comfortably settled in 
the library, each with an absorbing story. 
Everything was serene for a while and 
then we were startled to hear steps on the 
porch. At the sound, we were sorry that 
we had remained at home. I covered my 
fright as well as I could and attempted 
to assure Mary that all was well. In 
utter fright she had crouched behind fath- 
er’s big arm chair. I was badly fright- 
ened myself and to try to calm her was 
like the blind leading the blind. Suddenly 
the door knob rattled! Then a knock! 
I shook with terror until I remembered 
that through good fortune the door was 
latched. We must have had an uncon- 
scious premonition, for as a general thing 
the door was left unlocked. After a few 
breathless moments, there was another 
knock. I paid no attention to it, but the 
person outside kept on. I warned Mary 
to keep very still. I hated myself for be- 
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ing petrified, yet could not bring myself 
to go to that door. After a moment’s 
silence, which seemed like eternity, a face 
was pressed against the windowpane. To 
my untold amazement it was the face of 
a young girl! I then hesitatingly ad- 
mitted her, though I was still apprehen- 
sive. It was not long however before we 
realized our fears had been unwarranted 
for the girl had been far more frightened 
than we. It seemed she was a new comer 
in the neighborhood and had wandered 
from the beaten path. Seeing our light, 
she had sped toward it, hoping to find 
assistance. Can’t you picture us heaving 
one big sigh of relief when we found our 
terror had been uncalled for? We have 
made up our minds that in the future it 
would be wiser to investigate matters be- 
fore giving ourselves up to imaginary 
fears. 

Not all our experiences at camp have 
been unpleasant. We have had, on the 
contrary, more pleasant than unpleasant 
times. Daily dips in the lake, picnics 
in delightful spots, hikes through the 
woods and many other such agreeable ac- 
tivities fill our days. When I see you, 
I shall tell you about them in more de- 
tail. 

Give my love to the family—the big as 
well as the little ones. Love to you, too, 

M ’ 

As with the story, so with the letter, 
the pupils listed on the slate the words 
and phrases which they thought were 
best and later wrote beside each word 
another of the same meaning. It will be 
observed that the letter carried the same 
thought as the composition. The pupils, 
in their letters, sometimes used the exact 
wording of their revised compositions, but 
more often than not preferred a synonym 
or similar phrase. (In the letters a per- 
sonal note is always added). If the pupils 
are interested and alert, they will find no 
obstacles in the way of expression and 
will enjoy building up a discriminating 
vocabulary. Also, they will hold them- 
selves responsible for their own improve- 
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ment, which is the greatest step that can 
be taken. In the class about which I am 
writing, it is no unusual thing to hear 
such statements as these: “When I wrote 
my composition I used a different ex. 
pression, but I like this better,” “I made 
a mistake in the use of that verb last 
Monday, but I know the right use now,” 
or “The other day I wrote the past per. 
fect but today I wrote the past. It’s bet. 
ter.” It is often amazing to the teacher to 
find that the children, without referring 
to finished work, will know just exactly 
what they did or did not do, and there. 
fore avoid repeating the error. 
Accidents, surprises, outings, inventions 
and an infinite variety of subjects furnish 


the basis for interesting and varied com. 


positions and the foundations for rich 
and entertaining letters. A pupil who 
had worked out a composition about a 


practical joke used the knowledge gained | 


in writing to her family one of the mos 
amusing and fascinating letters I have 
ever read. 

Even the language worked out in busi- 
ness letters can often be utilized in this 
way. It has always seemed to me a most 
uninteresting procedure to have pupils 
write isolated business letters, merely be 
cause it is a requirement and must be in- 
cluded in the year’s work. On the other 
hand, by creating occasions for the letters, 
,the procedure assumes a different aspect 
There are always occasions to be found 
for writing letters for information, such 
as asking for pamphlets, for passes to 
visit a steamship or an exhibition, for 
detailed information about trips and the 
like, but it is not always so simple a mat- 
ter to find interesting occasions for ap 
plying for positions, ordering and & 
changing goods, making adjustments and 
notes of that kind. 

In a class of wide awake boys and girls 
much can be accomplished by playing 
games or by bringing the imagination 
into play. The following program will 
give a fair example of one way of ap 
proaching the usually cut and dried mat 
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ter of ordering goods by letter. The 
teacher, having in mind this objective, 
wrote notes to the children inviting them 
to spend part of the Christmas holidays 
at her camp in the mountains, making a 
point of telling each one to be sure to 
bring ice skates, skis, a warm leather 
jacket or a skating suit. The children, 
upon receipt of the notes, entered heartily 
into the play. In the discussion of the 
invitations, it naturally was discovered 
John had no skis, Mary did not own 
either a skating outfit or a warm jacket, 
William had no ice skates, and others 
lacked sundry necessities. The logical 
thing to do next was to pretend to order 
the desired articles, so the letters were 
accordingly written to the stores decided 
upon by the pupils. It was interesting to 
note that the boys chose stores well 
known for sporting goods, while the girls 
selected department stores with which 
they were familiar. The children then 
wrote acceptances to their invitations, 
telling in each instance that they had or- 
dered the things she had mentioned as be- 
ing needed. The next step was full of 
possibilities! John’s skis were supposedly 
received (that they were made of paper 
in no way detracted from his pleasure in 
having them) but they were too small and 
had to be returned. William received 
his skates, but his gloves did not come. 
Mary’s suit came (it was really the teach- 
ers) but it was not the right size and 
color. All these adjustments had to be 
made. What a wealth of material for 
the writing of business letters and what 
fun to do it! In due course of time 
everything was satisfactorily settled and 
a day was set aside in which to act out 
the visit. That it was a happy visit goes 
without saying! Then letters were writ- 
ten to friends telling all about the fun 
in the mountains. 

This is only one way in which letters 
to stores and business houses can be made 
real. There are endless ways of ap- 
Proaching the subject. One very good 
game is to allow the boys in the class to 
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represent the business houses and reply 
to the letters written by the girls, or the 
girls might pretend to be secretaries for 
the business houses and thus have the 
duty of answering the letters sent in. Any 
teacher having a genuine interest in stim- 
ulating the children in her class will find 
it easy to go on indefinitely creating pos- 
sible situations. 

In letters of application, the language 
used can be carried out in personal let- 
ters. In one class, the writer told her 
pupils of a friend who had moved to the 
country and who wished to find a young 
girl to be a “mother’s helper” and assist 
with her two small children. She also 
wanted a boy to help with the outside 
work—cut the grass, weed the garden and 
do whatever chores would naturally be- 
fall a boy in that capacity. The pupils 
talked about the necessary requisites for 
filling such positions, the girls deciding 
they should be really fond of children, be 
able to sew and mend, be successful in 
entertaining and amusing children, know 
how to care for them and, since the house 
was near a lake, know how to swim. The 
boys felt that they should be willing and 
industrious, like gardening, love the out- 
of-doors and be generally useful. One 
enterprising boy decided to write that he 
had had experience painting shutters, put- 
ting up screens and mending fences. Let- 
ters were then dispatched. In order to 
make further use of the language learned, 
the pupils later wrote letters to their moth- 
ers, telling what they had done and repeat- 
ing what qualifications they had given as 
to their fitness for the positions. One pupil 
wrote— 

In School 
May 10, 1933 
Dear Mother: 

You will never guess what I did yes- 
terday so I shall have to tell you! I 
wrote to a friend of Miss : 
applying for a position as mother’s helper 
during the summer vacation. I told the 
friend that I had had experience taking 
care of children (I was thinking about the 
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many times I have taken care of little 
John). I wrote that I was very fond of 
children and had always been successful 
in amusing them. I also said that I liked 
to make children’s clothes and could 
mend and darn neatly. The family lives 
near a lake so I mentioned the fact that 
I was a good swimmer. Don’t you think 
that will make the mother feel that the 
children will be safe with me? I did 
not want to tell her I was only fifteen, 
but my teacher thought that I ought to 
state my age. I am so tall that most 
people think I am eighteen. As soon as 
I receive a reply to my letter, I will let 
you know whether I receive the position. 
Aren’t you proud that your daughter is 
growing up and will soon be able to 
help you? 

Everything is going well at school. 
Today we are all busy writing letters. 
It’s lots of fun. 

Write to me soon. Love to the family. 

Your loving daughter, 


Edith. 


All the language of the letters of ap- 
plication was used in this natural and 
spontaneous manner and thus became 
“living language” for the child. Unless 
it is carried over in this way, the child 
will not make it part of his daily thought. 

As with compositions, all letters are 
freely commented upon in class, revised 
and edited and criticized as to merits. 
Because letters are personal, each child 
revises his own letter, though he may ac- 
cept suggestions from the class. 

Let it be strongly emphasized that if 
class comment and criticism are to be of 
genuine benefit, there must be on the part 
of both teacher and pupil, a very earnest 
desire for improvement in expression and 
a sincere appreciation for helpful sug- 
gestions. If the teacher will occasionally 


go to the blackboard with the pupils, 
write a composition along with them, and 
allow hers to be revised and criticized 
with theirs, it will do much to create the 
proper and desirable attitude. On more 
than one occasion the writer has been 
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asked by a pupil, “Why did you choose 
that word?” “Don’t you think that this 
word would be better than the one you 
used?” and many such questions—all in 
the friendliest spirit. If the child’s word 
is better, it always displaces the writer’s 
and is accepted with thanks! In this way 
writing compositions becomes a delightful 
occupation and in no sense a task. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the preliminary discussion to written 
work. No child can write a good com- 
position on the spur of the moment or 
without having had sufficient time to as- 
semble and arrange his ideas. To send 
a group of children to the slates without 
preparation of any kind and tell them to 
write a composition on, let us say, “A | 
Rainy Day,” is bound to result in poor, 
uninteresting work. However, talking over 
things that might possibly be done cn a 
rainy day, recalling rainy day occupa 
tions and so on will open up avenues of 
thought that will be productive of worth- 
while paragraphs. If it is ever necessary 
for the pupils to write a composition un- 
prepared, the better way would be to have 
them tell conversationally what they have 
been doing in school or outside of it, 
though I am not an advocate of “daily 
journals” as a means of teaching com- 
position. To keep a diary, if one’s life is 
varied enough to warrant it, may be an 
interesting thing to do perhaps, but to 
write day in and day out of the usual 
round of trivial events is deadening to 
initiative and ability. Summing up the out- 
standing occurrences of the week is surely 
sufficient for the older children in any 
school, especially since other avenues of- 
fer so many more possibilities for devel- 
oping the art of expression. 

The more closely the work in English 
in our schools follows the methods 
worked out for hearing children, the bet 
ter will it become. The deaf child should 
not be limited and need not be. Such 
books as “Speaking and Writing English,” 
“Our Language,” and “New Method in 


(Continued on page 244) 
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Clarke School Research 


for the year 1932-33 contains an 

important summary of the work ac- 
complished in the school’s research de- 
partment. In the psychological division, 
several studies have dealt with the pre- 
school and pre-language deaf child. An 
analysis was made of motion picture rec- 
ords of conversation between young deaf 
children. The pictures were made through 
an observation screen in such a way that 
the children were not aware they were 
being observed. Comparative observations 
were made of free play, especially imag- 
inative play, in deaf and hard of hearing 
children, and also a study of spontaneous 
vocalizations of young deaf children. The 
vocalizations were recorded in symbols of 
the International Phonetic System. A sum- 
mary of the findings in the latter study 
shows that speech sounds used by the 
deaf children included: 

1. All of the vowels used by hearing 
children. 

2. Twenty different consonants; all but 
four of those used by hearing children. 

3. Seven diphthongs. 

4. Five consonant blends. These were 
used only by children with considerable 
hearing. 

Fifty-one per cent of the vocalizations 
were combinations of two or more speech 
sounds. The degree of hearing did not 
affect the range of vowels, but children 
who were profoundly deaf used fewer con- 
sonants than those with usable hearing. 
Specific meanings were never attached to 
sounds unless the child had sufficient hear- 
ing to have learned them as words. 

In addition to these qualitative studies, 
the department is beginning the use of 
standardized mental tests with all the 
children of pre-school age. 

A most interesting discovery resulted 
from observation of data obtained for 
psychological purposes. A study of birth 
dates of children registered in sixteen 


Tt annual report of Clarke School 


American schools for the deaf showed 
that a disproportionately large number 
were born in the second half of 1918, at 
the time of the great influenza epidemic. 
The children who were between one and 
two months at the time of the epidemic 
were most affected. The effect was much 
stronger ‘in southern states than in north- 
ern states. 


Experimental Phonetics 


The research in phonetics consisted of 
a comparative study of the speech of the 
deaf and that of normal subjects. Speech 
was studied from the standpoint of the 
movements involved, especially the move- 
ment of expiration involved in phrasing 
and in the grouping of syllables within 
the phrase. The kymographic method of 
recording was used to record movements 
of the speech muscles during the process 
of speaking. Records from sixty-five pu- 
pils of the older group of Clarke School 
pupils were compared with records taken 
from twenty-five normally hearing sub- 
jects, both children and adults. The 
deaf subjects were divided into groups 
according to the degree of hearing loss. 
The phrasing records were analyzed and 
measured for: (1) the time required for 
the repetition of each of the several 
phrases; (2) the amount of air expelled 
per phrase as determined by the ampli- 
tude of the phrasing movement; (3) the 
rate of breath expulsion per syllable dur- 
ing the phrase; and (4) the rhythmic 
grouping of syllables in the phrase. The 
summary of results shows the reasons for 
some of the speech abnormalities of the 
deaf. Suggestions for the formulation of 
a speech training program have been sub- 
mitted to the Education Committee. 


Inheritance of Deafness 


This subject has been approached from 
three angles, the genetic, the otological, 
and the general medical. A detailed 

(Continued on page 245) 
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Retardation Problems 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


which is the result of deafness and the 

consequent lack of opportunity for 
normal development in language and ex- 
pression during the preschool years, we 
often find a retardation for which, in 
many cases, neither the child nor the con- 
dition of deafness is responsible. The 
majority of these children are normal 
mentally, and whether they become se- 
rious problems or not depends, to a great 
extent, on the teacher’s attitude, tact, and 
intelligence. 

The following case history, which came 
under my observation, illustrates some of 
the difficulties to be met in dealing with 
retardation. It also indicates a method 
of procedure. 

About five years’ ago, Harvey was 
brought to one of our schools for the 
deaf. He was a nice, clean-looking child, 
eight years old. As his record showed that 
he had had two years’ work in another 
school, one of kindergarten and one of 
regular work, he was assigned to Miss 
Jones, who had charge of the second 
grade. It was soon evident that Harvey 
could not do second grade work, and he 
was transferred to the first grade. 

At the opening of school the next year, 
Miss Jones, who was again the second 
grade teacher, found that Harvey’s name 
was not among her list of pupils. On 
making inquiries about it, she was told 
that his teacher of last year had recom- 
mended that he be sent to a backward 
class. Harvey, not knowing that he had 
been transferred, came into Miss Jones’s 
room with his classmates of the previous 
year. Miss Jones said nothing, and ob- 
served him very closely. When the prin- 
cipal came in, three or four days later, 
to make the transfer, she requested that 
she be allowed to keep Harvey, and stated 
that she believed he was intelligent. The 


| addition to the normal retardation 


principal consented, remarking that the 
boy looked bright enough to him. 

Miss Jones continued to observe him 
closely but it was some time before she 
suspected that his eyes were the cause of 
his trouble. He was taken to an oculist 
and it was found that he had severe eye- 
strain. Glasses were provided for him 
and his work improved at once. His prog- 
ress was such that Miss Jones felt, at 
the end of the year, that she should pro- 
mote him to the third grade, even though 
he was not quite up with the class. 

The first reports that she had from his 
teacher the next year were good—‘Har- 
vey is working hard and getting along all 
right.” Later in the year they were not so 
good—“Harvey did not seem to try.” 
He was promoted to the fourth grade, 
however. 

Miss Jones’s interest continued, and 
when, at the end of the first semester, 
his teacher reported that Harvey was “not 
doing anything,” she asked to take him 
back to the third grade which she was 
teaching. Harvey seemed quite willing 
to come, but it was very evident that he 
was discouraged. He was made to under- 
stand that the cause of his difficulty had 
been his eyes, and Miss Jones by her 
belief in .him renewed his belief in him- 
self. He was able to do good third 
grade work the remainder of the term. 

Miss Jones was not yet satisfied. Nor- 
mally she would have had the second 
grade the following year, but she went to 
the principal and requested the fourth 
grade, explaining that she had three boys 
in whom she was specially interested. If 
Harvey became discouraged again his 
case might be hopeless; she had been 
trying for two years to get Frank down to 
real work and had only partially suc- 
ceeded—she would like to try another 


(Continued on page 246) 
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The Education of the Greenland Eskimos 


By Anpers HANSEN 


143,000 square kilometers, is the 

largest island in the world. It 
was discovered by white men about A. D. 
900. when an Icelander, Gunbjorn, cruis- 
ing in his small viking ship, was thrown 
out of his course by an easterly gale and 
carried westward. 

The snowcropped summits of the moun- 
tains of Iceland had almost faded away 
on the eastern horizon when he beheld 
snowclad ranges rising out of the wind- 
whipped waves. Gunbjorn had seen the 
coast of the largest island of our planet. 
However, he was soon favored by better 
weather, and turned back to Iceland. 

A countryman of his, Eric the Red, 
who had been exiled because of a mur- 
der he had committed, remembered the 
experience of Gunbjorn. He equipped a 
ship and set sail for the unknown land, 
where he settled in 982. Three years 
later, he returned to Iceland and told his 
friends about his discoveries. He gave his 
new home the attractive name of Green- 
land. In 986 not less than twenty-five 
little ships set sail for Greenland. Only 
fourteen of them arrived; some were lost 
and others were driven back to Iceland. 

The Scandinavian settlement grew in 
size during the following centuries. The 
papal archives of Rome give us much 
valuable supplementary information about 
bishops of Greenland, down to 1492. 
Many of the ruins of old churches built 
during that time have been identified— 
twelve out of sixteen, in fact—-as well as 
two monasteries. The ruins of Brattahlid, 
the farm of Eric the Red, are well pre- 
served, and are extensive. Many old 
graves were opened last summer, and 
bones and relics were brought to Den- 
mark. Scientists assert that the teeth and 
jaws of these people show that they lived 
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FIRST PAGE OF AN ESKIMO PRIMER. THE 
SKETCH IS BY A NATIVE ARTIST. 


on very coarse food: roots and vegetables. 
The names of the buried are not on the 
gravestones. The graves are marked only 
with crosses. 

It was formerly assumed that the Scan- 
dinavians had been exterminated by the 
invading Eskimos, but this theory has 
been abandoned. They simply died out 
in the wilderness of “Greenland’s icy 
mountains,” about 1500 A. D. The new 
settlers, the Eskimos, were better able to 
endure the climate and the hard living 
conditions, subsisting only on animal 
food. Greenland has indisputably become 
their home, their country. 

A new chapter of their life began in 
1721, when King Frederick IV sent Hans 
Poulsen Egede to Greenland as mission- 
ary, trader, founder of new colonies, and 
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highest civil authority. Egede was amazed 
to find no descendants of the old Scandi- 
navians, but only small, swarthy men, 
clad in skins, rowing in tiny boats made 
of skin, living in igloos or dugouts, and 
speaking an incomprehensible language. 
He remained, however, to christen, civi- 
lize, and educate these primitive people. 

During the ensuing two centuries, the 
Danish government continued to work for 
the moral and material improvement of 
the Eskimos, with such good results that 
the inhabitants of this far off country to- 
day compare favorably with other civi- 
lized people. Unlike too many primitive 
races, they were always protected against 
alcoholism, as well as_ several other 
scourges of “civilization.” Delinquency 
is rare. 

The famous Danish explorer, Dr. Knud 
Rasmussen, who was born in Greenland 
and speaks Eskimo as his mother tongue, 
has, in a recent book, “My Big Sledge 
Ride” (1932), given a fascinating de- 
scription of his journey to the Eskimos of 
Canada and Alaska, among whom he re- 
mained four years. All the Eskimos still 
speak the same language. 

But what a gulf there is between the 
tribes of the West and those of Green- 
land! The Greenlanders as a rule live in 
neat, cozy little houses, and have all sorts 
of European utensils and weapons. Their 
moral standard is high; the family ties 
tender. They have local suffrage; every 
fourth year they elect municipal and dis- 
trict leaders to manage their affairs. 
There are sixty-two communities and two 
territories. The entire population of this 
enormous land is only fifteen or sixteen 
thousand souls. They belong to the Lu- 
theran church. 

Practically all the children attend an 
elementary school. The educational work 
begun by Egede was continued. Two 
small training schools for native teach- 
ers were opened in 1845, and by 1850 
most of the little communities had schools 
of their own. In 1905, the training 
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ki-sit-si-st-nau-vit? 
1. a-tau-sex 6. ar-fienex 
2. mar-dluk 7. ar-fienex mar-dluk 
3. pi-nga-sut 8. ar-fi-nek pi-nga-sut 
4. si-sa-mat 9. wucliongi-lu-at i-ma-lien 
5. tat-dli-mat ku-lai-lu-at 
10. wu-lit 


11. ar-na-nek i-ma-lit-nit i-sig-ka-new 
16. ar-fer-sa-nek 








ESKIMO NUMBERS ARE DERIVED FROM 
COUNTING ON THE FINGERS AND TOES. 


schools were amalgamated in Godthaab 
(good hope) in the southwest, and the 
training course was extended to three 
years. The students are required to have 
a good general education upon entrance. 

The students learn hygiene, civics, re- 
ligion and Danish, besides the general 
academic subjects. But as the future lead- 
ers of youth they also have to learn 
handicrafts, the handling of the Eskimo 
skin-boat, ka-jak, and hunting and fishing. 

The new Education Act of 1925 made 
elementary training compulsory for both 
sexes. The total number of school chil- 
dren is about 2,700, the great majority of 
whom live in about 170 small communi- 
ties. In some instances, the tiny chapel 
is used as a school room. In outlying 
places, where there are only from two to 
four children, a qualified parent is the 
teacher. 

Generally the year has 200 school days, 
but in some distant places the number is 

(Continued on page 248) 
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EAR Colleagues, ’tis April, 
When lambs skip about, 
And teachers and children 

All want to go out. 

We love to go hunting 

For flowers and birds, 





We don’t dare let up, though, 
On teaching new words! 

To teach out of doors 

Is the teachers’ delight. 

But woe unto us 

If the S’s aren’t right. 

Tis joy to play games 

Under skies that are blue. 
But nothing but drilling 

Will teach nine times two. 
Our hearts with pure joy 

In the spring time may burn, 
But even in April 

The children must learn!« 
And so on those days 
When it rains and it pours, 





We’re glad we’re not tempted 
To teach out of doors. 


The Informal Teachers’ Meeting 
Discusses Rewards and Prizes 


We were prowling for food at recess 
when we saw a crowd of teachers in the 
Good Natured Lady’s schoolroom. We 
went in hopefully. The only refreshments 
were some battered pretzels, but a good 
argument was had by all. 


The Earnest Young Soul began the ar- 
gument. She sank down at a desk and 
laid her head on her arms wearily. “I’ve 
had an awful morning,” she told us. 
“That little monkey Izzy threw a black- 
board eraser at Paula, and it was full of 
crayon dust, and hit Paula smack on the 
eye. I was bathing Paula’s eye half the 
morning, and listening to her howls, and 
then I rubbed off ten good marks for 
Izzy and he howled too, and a 


“O, my dear!” protested the Know-It- 
All. “Surely you do not give good marks 
nowadays! Good marks are passé. They 
aren't approved in a modern school. 
Neither are prizes and medals. Didn’t 
you see Mr. Lauritsen’s article in the 
February Votta Review?” 





“I never give either good marks or 
prizes,” added the Know-It-All’s Disciple, 
a new teacher. “I don’t believe in artifi- 
cial incentives of any kind. Certainly I 
don’t believe in them for deaf children.” 

“That was a very good article,” the 
Teacher Upstairs told the Earnest Young 
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Soul. “I'll lend you my copy if you want 
it. Lots of sensible ideas in that article.” 
“Yes,” said the Earnest Young Soul 
with dignity, “I did read it, and liked it, 
and I read Miss Joiner’s article, too, and 
that’s the one I agree with, because I 
teach small deaf children. You couldn't 
teach a six-year-old deaf child without 
having some reward that he understands. 
Mentally he’s a baby. You can’t expect 
a baby to work for self improvement, or 
to be interested in group effort, working 
for the good of all. That’s nonsense!” 

The Know-It-All smiled. “It’s all right 
for you to confess that you can’t teach 
deaf children without rewards, dearie. 
You haven’t been teaching long. But if 
an experienced teacher made such an ad- 
mission it would be pretty bad. I should 
hate to be a cracker-candy-lollipop teach- 
er!” 

“Why I always give rewards,” cried 
the Sensitive Plant reproachfully. “And 
I’m an experienced teacher! I give prizes, 
too.” 

“Yes, I know you do,” remarked the 
Substitute Teacher, “because when you 
had the flu, and I taught class, the child 
who came out first in the monthly test 
was furious with me because I had not 
provided a reward for him. Just as if 
being first were not enough glory! I call 
a prize for being first in tests one prize 
too many!” 

“So do I!” exclaimed the Teacher Up- 
stairs. “That child has his reward. He 
has, as Miss Christmas used to say in 
summer school, ‘pride in achievement’.” 

“Well, sniffed the Sensitive Plant, “what 
about all those Field Day prizes the gym 
department gives every year? Nobody 
objects to those!” 

“TI do,” said the Radioear Teacher, “I 
object to those prizes most of all, for 
gym is the only thing children in our de- 
partment can get prizes for, and so gym 
excellence is emphasized at the expense of 
every other subject. Personally, I'd like 
to see a great big lip-reading contest each 
year.” 
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“With prizes?” somebody asked. 

“Maybe. Maybe not. Better not. But 
it worries me to see children who never 
bother their heads about improving in 
their school work, exercising themselves 
skinny, bumping their shins and laming 
themselves, to get ready for Field Day. 
I'd either have prizes for other things 
as well as gym, or else have no prizes at 
all.” 

“I'd cut them all out,” said the Know- 
It-All’s Disciple. 

“And I’d have a lot of rewards that 
everybody had a chance to win,” the 
Earnest Young Soul shouted. “Now what 
are you laughing at, you dear old Cynic?” 

“Both of you,” the Cynic chuckled. 

“Well, which article do you agree with, 
then?” 

“Both,” the Cynic chuckled, and _ the 
Earnest Young Soul shook her. “Don’t 
keep on saying that! Tell us what you 
mean.” 

“T don’t know what I mean,” the Cynic 
said. “Neither do you, exactly. I think 
we all mean the same thing, only some of 
us teach older children, who can and cer- 
tainly should be taught without artificial 
incentives, and some of us teach the little 
tots, and have to teach them something, 
and must use whatever aids to teaching 
we have, even if they are artificial aids. 
I’ve taught beginning children, and first 
and second year children, though I now 
have the older ones, and I couldn’t have 
got on myself without the penny marbles 
and two cent dolls that my six year olds 
doted on! I wasn’t a cracker-candy-lolli- 
pop teacher. I was a marble-dolly teach- 
er, and around Easter time I was a choco- 
late egg teacher, and near Memorial Day 
I was a small flag teacher. You know!” 

“Don’t we know!” everybody exclaimed, 
and laughed. 
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“I agree with Mr. Lauritsen, however, 
that medals are never understood by deaf 
children, and should have no place in a 
school for the deaf,” the Cynic went on, 
“and I do believe that since prizes and 
rewards are artificial incentives their use 
should be discontinued or at least dis- 
couraged, just as soon as the deaf chil- 
dren are educated up to the point when 
we can lead them to take an interest in 
self improvement. Let’s drop reward giv- 
ing just as soon as the pupil understands 
the joy of accomplishment, just as soon 
as he wants to do good work because it is 
good work, and when he realizes the 
pleasure of working for the good of all. 
Tom Coulston taught Eddie White the 
points of the compass out of school hours. 
And was Tom proud of himself!” 


“We'll all agree that deaf children need 
special help along these lines,” the Teach- 
er Upstairs remarked. “Most deaf chil- 
dren have been brought up to have the 
whole family working for the good of 
one—the deaf child! Mrs. Laurette, 
mother of Ida, told me that she and her 
older daughter wanted permanent waves, 
but Ida wanted one so badly, and Ida 
was deaf, so Mrs. Laurette told her other 
daughter she would just have to wait till 
Dad got a job again!” 

“And Ida is only thirteen!” somebody 
exclaimed. “She looks terrible with that 
permanent! Too bad sister gave in!” 

“There’s another angle to all this,” the 
Know-It-All said. “We give rewards for 
such tiny things that deaf children ex- 
aggerate the excellence of what they do, 
and that’s bad for them. You say, ‘Have 
plenty of rewards, if you have them, so 
that everybody has a chance to win one.’ 
Well, that isn’t life. Life won’t be so good 
to the slow children when they are thrown 
out in the world to earn their own liv- 
ing!” 

“Very true,” said the Oldest Teacher 
thoughtfully. “It’s a problem! Sometimes 
I think we do wrong to praise and en- 
courage the slow deaf children as much 
as we do, by means of prizes or not. They 
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get the idea that they are very clever for 
doing only the minimum, and then we 
sent them out to real jobs!” 

“That’s because they are deaf!” said 
the Earnest Young Soul. “They don’t 


understand.” 

















“All the more reason why we should 
help them appreciate high standards,” 
said the Teacher Upstairs. “We won’t 
help them by heaping them with benefits. 
O, I know! I’m as bad as anybody! We 
all do too much for our children, because 
we understand them, and want them to 
have pleasure, and realize as no one else 
does how much pleasure their deafness 
shuts them out of. But I’m going to 
change my ways. Honestly! That arti- 
cle by a deaf man in the daily paper 
made me sit up and think. I don’t know 
whether he ever went to this school or 
not, but he said, after mentioning certain 
firms that were still employing deaf men 
during the depression, ‘And other firms 
we know of are still doing their duty.’ 
Doing their duty! Do you get it? That 
was the deaf man’s attitude! The firms 
that gave deaf men jobs hearing men were 
anxious to get, were, to that deaf man, 
only ‘doing their duty!’ What school did 
he go to, as a boy?” 

“He must have won a lot of prizes for 
nothing in his school,” remarked the 
Cynic, “brought up on nothing but crack- 
ers-candy-lollipops!” 

“Well,” said the Earnest Young Soul, 
“the idea is, I take it, to give concrete re- 
wards to small deaf children, if we must, 
but to do without them as soon as we can. 
Is that right?” 

“Better tell that to the kind ladies who 
give forty-leven prizes at every Com- 
mencement,” advised the Cynic. “ ‘To 
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Fred Zerbe for being a good boy two dol- 
lars. To Mary Smith for improving in 
sewing, three dollars.’ Just as if every 
girl in school hadn’t improved in sew- 
ing!” 

“Maybe every girl hadn’t,” said the 
Sensitive Plant. 

“OQ, but she had! The sewing teacher 
told me small girls couldn’t thread a 
needle when they came to school!” 


chuckled the Cynic, and then the bell 


rang. 
April 


I’m looking for the birds I know, 
Woodpecker, thrush and jay. 
I look for birds in every tree. 
They’ve been so 
long away! OY 
I'm looking for 
the flowers I 





know, 
Violets and tu- he 
lips, too, \ 
And daffodils and f 


hyacinths, of Fe i. 
I love the spring. > 7. 
Don’t you? 


The Self Testing Column 


What sort of disposition have you? 
Read the following one-sided conversa- 
tions, which you have heard many, many 
times, and check yourself for anger, bore- 
dom, amusement, rage, or despair. Each 
counts twenty. If you feel all these emo- 
tions at once give yourself 100. If you 
can read all and remain unmoved rate 
yourself Immune. 


I 


“OQ, how do you do? I’m going to have 
a reception for all the teachers,—yes, | 
want to get acquainted—yes, at my 
country place,—next Saturday afternoon. 
What? You have an engagement for 
next Saturday? Well, then, the next 
Saturday. The first Saturday every teach- 
er is free! Yes, at my country house,—at 


World’s End. No, it’s not hard to reach, 
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not at all—trolley, train, bus and two 
more trolleys. Then you walk about two 
miles and a half through the woods. It’s 
beautiful now, with the snow on the 
ground! Yes, be sure to call me up and 
let me know when everybody can come.” 


II 


“What, my friends, is the trouble with ° 


the teaching profession today? Need one 
ask? The teachers, of course! Teachers! 
teachers! stupid, tactless, silly, frivolous, 
extravagant, harsh, cross and_ what-not 
teachers! Where is progress? Where is 
initiative? Where is change? We are still 
teaching deaf children the same speech 
sounds that Alexander Graham Bell 


9? 


taught! 
III 


“No, ma’am, this room ain’t cold! No, 
ma’am. Not what I call cold. Why, your 
thermometer is 62! That ain’t cold! 
With this here wind blowin’, that’s warm. 
You teachers don’t none of ;— > 
you dress warm enough. Now, 
me, I wear red flannels from 
October'to May. And this 
here school has the warmest f 
rooms of any school I ever oe 
worked at. Well, Pll try to | 3 J 
send up a little more heat, bebd 1 don’t 
make no promises! ’Cause this room ain't 
what I call cold.” 


$5.8 100% 











IV 


“Tomorrow I will be birthday. I will 
have eleven years old. Praps you will 
give the prize to me for birthday. We will 
be a party? Yes or no? I wants chark- 
o-late and villa ice-cream. I likes the 


(Continued on page 249) 
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Visual-Auditory Drill Material 


For Acoustic Stimulation and Interpretation 


By Rutu Paxson 


tractive, interesting drill material 

for daily acoustic interpretation and 
stimulation, I present this lesson, as one 
that has proven beneficial not only for 
acoustics but also for mental development, 
speech, and reading abilities. I am as- 
suming that you possess some type of 
multiple amplifying machine. 


Pr trscve the need of a variety of at- 


Acoustic vowel interpretation can be 
made much more attractive by printing 
on the back of a simple picture puzzle, 
the various vowels ar, 0-e, ee, 00, aw, ou, 
a-e, i-e, ol, and u-e. 

A blank sheet of card board on which 
are drawn lines corresponding to the 
divisions of the puzzle forms the pattern 
for assembling the various pieces. A piece 
of the puzzle is given each pupil and he 
is told to stand up when he hears the 
vowel sound printed upon his particular 
piece, and place it upon the puzzle pattern 
in the proper place. At first, the pupil is 
not expected to repeat the vowel, but 
later, after his ability to produce the 
vowel elements correctly is established, he 
is expected to respond orally. I don’t 
mean by this that any oral response is 
to be discouraged but I do mean that the 
response is not demanded. As the puzzle 
develops into an unexpected picture, the 
real drill of the acoustic exercise is lost 
sight of, and the desire on the child’s part 
to have a share in the making of the 
picture creates keen interest, and he lis- 
tens more attentively so as not to lose his 
turn. Should he fail to respond, he is 
later given another opportunity. If the 
pupil hesitates in locating the proper 
place in the puzzle pattern for his par- 
ticular piece, he forfeits his turn, but 
later has another chance. In the course 


of time the puzzle is assembled without 
the pattern. 


Very attractive material for the puzzle 
pictures was found in a book purchased at 
the ten cent store, “Patch Puzzles and Pic- 
ture Paintings,” McLaughlin Bros. Inc., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. The pictures 
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in this book are especially attractive and 
appealing to the young child. The pic- 
tures are marked for cutting and all that 
has to be done in completing them for 
this drill is to mount each puzzle on a 
piece of dark colored mounting paper. 
White ink is used for printing the vowels, 
making it possible for each member of 
the group to see the pieces held by the 
other members. 

This same type of material can be used 
for noun, phrase, and number interpreta- 
tion. The possibilities of the suggestion 
are numerous and will depend largely 
upon the ingenuity of the teacher. I have 
made fully twenty-five puzzles, with no 
two alike, and have used language princi- 
ples fitted to the needs of the more ad- 
vanced pupils. As yet, the interest of the 
older pupils has not lagged. 
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Fairy Courtesy 
A Play Given by Deaf Children 


By Dorts Morrison 


Introduction 


: SSENTIALS of courteous conduct 
kf may be taught effectively by dram- 

atization. The children in the play 
learn more than those in the audience, 
although the latter should receive some 
benefit. As the various acts of politeness 
are brought out in the rehearsals, their 
importance may be stressed and ex- 
plained. It very often appears that deaf 
children are not intentionally rude, but 
that they do not understand the real 
significance of courtesy. Other illustra- 
tions of good manners may be introduced 
into this play, and afterwards the children 
may be asked to make a list of all the 
points of polite behavior they have 
learned. The play may be used as an 
auditorium exercise by a class of totally 


deaf children. 


Characters in the Play 
MotTHER—Mrs. Smith 
FATHER—Mr. Smith 


Joun ) 

JANE ) 

ANNE ) The Smith Children 
Rose) 

Mary ) 

Farry CourTEsy 

GRANDMOTHER 


Jack—John’s friend. 


Scene I 

(An unhappy breakfast in the Smith 
dining room. The table is set with plates, 
silver, glasses, napkins, and dishes of 
bread and butter. Mother enters from the 
kitchen door, ringing the breakfast bell. 
Father enters from hall door, sits down at 
the end of the table, unfolds the news- 
paper lying at his place, and begins to 
read. John, Jane and Anne enter noisily. 
John does not wear a tie, and his hair is 
not brushed. Anne is crying.) 


MorHer: What is the matter, Anne? 

ANNE: Jane threw my shoe at me when 
I asked her to hand it to me. 

JANE: I did not. 

ANNE: You did so. 

Jane: I tell you I didn’t. ; 

ANNE: You know you did, Jane Smith, 

FATHER: (Scowling at the children 
over the top of his paper.) That will do. 
Sit down and be quiet. 


(The children look at each other cross- 


ly, then take places at the table. Anne 
sits down on the side of her chair and 
rocks back and forth. John kneels on his 
chair and reaches across the table for a 
slice of bread, knocking over a glass. 
Jane tucks her napkin under her chin and 
grabs her spoon in her fist. Mother goes 
to the kitchen and returns with cereal 
dishes on a tray.) 

JANE: (Beat- 
ing on the ta 
ble with her 
spoon.) I 
won't eat oat- 
meal. 

Joun: Neith- 
er will I. 

FATHER: 
(Crossly) 
Keep still and 
eat your breakfast. (They all start to: eal, 
the children showing signs of evident dis- 
taste. Father reads and eats at the same 
time. Mary and Rose come running im 
and tumble into their chairs, beginning to 
eat hastily.) 

MotHer: You are late, girls. 

Mary: I couldn’t find my belt. Rose 
hid it. 

Rose: I didn’t either. 

Mary: You did. 
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FATHER: 


(Throwing down his paper) 
Good heavens! Can’t we have any peace 
around this house? I never can enjoy my 


morning paper. (Looks at his watch) 
Now it’s time for me to go to work. (He 
gets up from the table and goes out.) 

MoTHER: You'll have to hurry, chil- 
dren, or you'll be late for school. 

Rose: Oh dear, I haven’t had enough 
breakfast. 

(The children scrape their dishes, then 
rise from the table, pushing their chairs 
back and leaving them in disorderly fash- 
ion. They hurry from the room.) 

MotHeR: (Still sitting in her chair at 
one end of the table, leans her head on 
one hand sadly, and sighs) We are such 
an unhappy family. 

(The fairy enters and stands by her 
side. The mother looks up at her in 
sur prise.) 

MotuHerR: Why, who are you? 


Farry: My name is Politeness. Some 
people call me Courtesy and others call 
me Good Manners. 

MotHer: Oh, Politeness, we need you 
very much in our home. Won’t you come 
here and live with us? 

Fairy: I cannot do that, dear lady, but 
I will help you. (She waves her wand 
over the room) I think you will see a 
change in your family tomorrow morning. 
(She goes out.) 

Curtain 


Scene II 


(Same as Scene II. The table is set for 
breakfast. Mother rings the bell. Father 
enters smiling and sits down at his place.) 

FaTHER: Isn’t this a fine morning! 

Motuer: Yes, the rain last night made 
the grass so green. 

(Enter John and Jane. They are care- 
fully dressed and their hair neatly 
combed, but John’s tie is not tied.) 

JoHN and JANE: Good morning. 


FaTHER and MorHer: 
children. 


Good morning, 


JouHN (to 
Jane): Will you 
please tie my tie 
for me? It’s a 
new one, and | 
couldn’t make a 
good knot in it. 


JANE: Yes, in- 


deed. (She ties 
it.) 

Joun: Thank 
you. (He pulis 





out chairs for 
his mother and Jane, and die all sit rN ) 

(Rose, Anne, and Mary enter.) 

Everysopy: Good morning. 

(Anne goes to the kitchen and returns 
with cereal dishes. Rose pours the water. 
They all eat.) 

Jane: What are you going to do today, 
mother ? 

Mortuer: Oh, I think I shall do a little 
house cleaning. 

FaTHER: Don’t work too hard. 

MortuH_er: No, I won’t. 

JouNn: (to Mary) Please pass the sugar. 
(She passes it.) Thank you. 

MotHER: It is half past eight, chil- 
dren. Time to start for school. (The chil- 
dren finish their breakfast and get up 
from the table one by one, pushing in 
their chairs. Each one folds his napkin 


and says, “Excuse me,” before getting 
up.) 

ANNE: That was a good breakfast, 
mother. 


MotHeER: Thank you, dear. 

CHILDREN: (Starting toward the door.) 
Goodbye, Mother and Dad. 

MorTHER and FaTHerR: Goodbye. 

FaTHER: Be good in school. 

Jane: We're always good. (They go 
out. The curtain closes, leaving the father 
and mother still at the table.) 


Scene III 


(The living room in the Smith home. 
The grandmother is sitting by the fire- 
place knitting. Her back is toward the 
entrance, so she does not see the fairy 
come in softly.) 
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Farry: I think I’ll just wave my wand, 
to make sure that everyone in this room, 
too, will be polite. (She waves her wand 
and tiptoes out again. John and Jack 
enter, taking off their caps as they come 
in.) 

GRANDMOTHER: How do you do, boys. 

Joun: Grandmother, this is my new 
friend, Jack. He has just moved here. 

Jack: How do you do. 

GRANDMOTHER: I’m glad to know you. 
Won’t you sit down? (The boys sit down. 
The mother enters, 


and they stand up.) 


Joun: Mother, 
this is my friend, 
Jack. 

MortuHeER: How do 
you do, Jack. 

JacKx: How do 
you do, Mrs. Smith. 

(Grandmother 
drops her ball of 
yarn. John picks it 
up for her.) 

GRANDMOTHER: Thank you. 

(Mary appears at the door with a bas- 
ket of wood for the fireplace. Jack takes 
it from her and sets it on the floor.) 
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Mary: Thank you. (She goes out 


again.) 

MotuHeEr: (Looking at magazines on the 
table.) Here is your new magazine, John. 

Joun: Oh, good! (Starts to look at it, 
then offers it to Jack.) Don’t you want 
to see it, Jack? 

Jack: Thanks, John. Mine came yes- 
terday. There are directions in it for 
making a radio set. 

Joun: (Looks in the magazine and finds 
the place.) Just what I’ve been wanting. 

MotHer: Why don’t you boys go up 
to John’s room and study the directions? 
Then you can make a list of the things 
you will need, and perhaps I can give you 
the money to buy them. 

Joun: Oh, thank you, mother. 

Jack: That will be great. (The boys 
walk behind grandmother’s chair toward 
the door. Mrs. Smith follows. The boys 
open the door and stand back to let her 
go through first. The grandmother nods a 
little. The fairy appears suddenly in the 
door, smiling.) 

Farry: I think this family has really 
learned the lesson of courtesy. Now we 
can call it the happy family. (She waves 
her wand again, and disappears.) 

Curtain 
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The Dreamer 


HO dreams no dreams can never 
rise 


Above the common clay; 
For him the flowers are only flowers, 
And day is only day. 


This unimagined universe 
With its investured sheen 
Of glory and eternity 
Is but a dreamer’s dream. 


The one who dreams sees glories which 
The dreamless never find; 

The dream and dreamer always live 
Above the little mind. 


Visions of beauty yearn to him 
Across night’s dusky bars; 
None but the dreamer ever finds 
A pathway to the stars. 
—James Miller. 


This little poem, clipped from a news- 
paper, gives the keynote of our contribu- 
lions this month. Both are from mothers 
who so envision the latent possibilities of 
their children that they are finding their 
“pathway to the stars” in spite of the 
handicap of deafness. They are setting 
childish feet so securely therein that al- 
ready one lad is turning toward highways 
of his own; while the other, younger, is 
making his start in the early years, be- 
fore a sense of being different overtakes 
and hampers him. 


My Dreamer 


There is no more fascinating occupation 
than observing the unfolding traits of a 
child. It has been my privilege to watch 


the development of many normal children 
and to note how at each stage of their 
growth the rise of new talents and inter- 


ests made life over for them and brought 
to them new dreams, as real for the time 
being as their actual experiences. Happy 
is the child whose life is full of activity 
and yet is rounded out by desires and 
dreams which become a part of his being. 

I have a deaf child, and in watching 
him develop I find the same stages and 
characteristics as in hearing children. It 
was when he was quite small that I dis- 
covered we had a little dreamer in our 
home. He had an imaginary companion 
to whom he motioned and jabbered when 
he played alone. He enjoyed other chil- 
dren, but as soon as he was alone he was 
with his dream companion again. There 
was a creative something there which 
helped make up for his lack of hearing, 
and he was happy with his imaginary 
playmate until he reached the chum stage, 
when he found a friend as imaginative as 
himself with whom he spent most of his 
waking hours. 

The habit of dreaming constructively is 
a great help to a deaf child. I have seen 
my little lad sit for a long time in a 
brown study, then get up and construct 
something. The product was crude, of 
course, but it was good as measured by 
his skill; and it was never dropped until 
it was finished, for he had thought it 
through before he began. 

I believe that parents often make the 
mistake of thinking too much for their 
children, of playing with them too much 
and finding their own recreation in this 
way. When my boy was little I liked to 
sit by, ready to assist if he needed me— 
just as today I sit by ready to help him 
with his algebra. It was his play, not 
mine, just as it is his algebra, and I did 
not see that I should interfere with his 
opportunity to develop in his own way. 
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It was interesting to watch the course 
of some of his day dreams. I can still 
see him as I found him one night when I 
went in to see why his light was burning 
long past bed-time. He was in bed, lean- 
ing on one elbow, his unblinking eyes as 
large as saucers “thinking about inventing 
something” he said. No, I did not expect 
him to become an Edison, although I am 
sure that Edison as a boy had his dreams, 
through which he ventured into the un- 
known long years before he became fa- 
mous as the world’s greatest inventor. 


My young dreamer dreamed of his 
future just as hundreds of other boys do. 
Now it was of becoming an engineer—and 
trains became his passion. Then he knew 
that he would become an airplane pilot, 
and he began to answer the advertisements 
of aviation schools and buy aviation 
magazines. And what hero ever has been 
or can be greater than his “Lindy?” Next 
he was going to be a builder of airplanes 
—and model airplanes became the thing. 
He joined an aviation club and was soon 
drawing plans of his own. I wish I had 
all those models, made with care and 
precision and really beautiful in line and 
construction. 

It has not been long, now, since he told 
me of his dream for “The Silver Airline” 
of silver planes to follow the coast from 
Alaska to the tip of South America. He 
had thought out many safety devices, 
changes in folding skids, landing gears, 
wings, etc. 

Since the time he and his chum entered 
into different money-making enterprises, 
such as pop stands and popcorn routes, 
he has dreamed of making money. Many 
trips to other lands have we taken in 
fancy on his dream money. The American 
probably thinks too much of money, but 
dreams of success come to all wide-awake 
American boys. 

And what boy does not dream of the 
time when he will be President of the 
United States? We were not surprised 
when our dreamer came to us and an- 
nounced that he expected to be the very 
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first deaf President of the United States! 

In speaking of the value of dreams to 
the growing child, I do not have in mind 
the type of day-dreamer who lets his mind 
flit from idea to idea as a butterfly drifts 
among the flowers, but the one who 
dreams purposefully. 

A child’s thoughts are often ridiculous 
but do not tell him so. He will discover 
it himself later and laugh with you about 
them. His dreams will grow and fade; 
dream will follow dream. He will drop 
his brush and pencil for hammer and 
nails, his career in writing for dancing, 
his profession for some other notion. It 
is well. Each dream has a part in the 
pattern of his life, and each succeeding 
stage of development is colored by those 
which have gone before. They are not 
lost or wasted. 

My son is still a dreamer—and again 
he is dreaming a great dream. This time 
it comes as he is about to enter art school, 
expecting to work so hard and do so well 
that he will win one of the art scholar. 
ships given by the school, and eventually 
go to Italy and France for advanced 
study. What if he fails in this new ven- 
ture? May He who leads the genius and 
those of lesser gifts teach him patience 
and faith, and eventually help him bring 
forth the new dream which may be the 
real thing for which he has been prepar- 
ing all these years. 

—A Moruer. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Myers, the second moth- 
er in our group, needs no introduction to 
the regular readers of Home and School. 


Early Training and Parent 
Responsibility 

From time to time, if you have followed 
the Votta Review, you probably have 
become acquainted with my precious red- 
headed boy, Richard. From the minute 
we detected his loss of hearing, I firmly 
made up my mind that this big boy of 
mine would be reared normally, if I ae- 
complished nothing else. He is now five 
years old, and ranks about with the nor- 
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mal child of six to seven, excluding 
speech, which is coming along very rap- 
idly. 

This, however, is not the subject of my 
article. It is, rather, the important part 
that the parent plays in the early training 
of the child. 

Perhaps this is best illustrated in the 
following story: A short time ago, I met 
a lady and her tiny daughter of three, 
whom she was about to enter in a school 
for the deaf. 

I had Richard with me, and kept talk- 
ing to him constantly. Suddenly the 
mother turned to me and said, “Why do 
you have your boy here if he hears?” 

I assured her that Richard was reading 
my lips and had no hearing. “Don’t you 
talk to your baby?” I inquired. 

“She doesn’t hear me, so why talk to 
her?” the mother answered. 

“How do you call her?” I asked. 

“Oh, I just wait until she looks at me, 
and then I beckon.” 

“Why don’t you look at her and say, 
‘Come here,’ just giving her the slightest 
hint, and later forgetting the gesture?” 

“But you don’t seem to understand. 
She doesn’t hear, so why talk to her at 
all?” 

I think this short illustration explains 
what I mean by parent responsibility. 
Had this mother coached herself or been 
coached by someone with experience, 
think how wonderful it would have been 
for the child, to say nothing of the joy 
the parent would have derived from know- 
ing that her child was growing up able 
to communicate with others in a normal 
way. 

Right here, I am going to cite another 
example, but this time, of the young, in- 
telligent mother. A prominent New York 
ear specialist dropped me a note not very 
long ago, saying he was sending me the 
mother of a young deaf baby, thinking 
that I could put her on the right track 
for early training. 

This mother proved to be a very apt 
pupil and a joy to help, taking notes and 
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asking questions until I knew that I had 
firmly implanted in her a root which 
would bear fruit in correct training for 
her child. Only recently I met this moth- 
er and her lovely, blue-eyed son, and she 
assured me that those early tongue gym- 
nastics, given in play, had made the ele- 
ments of speech so simple that she wished 
there were.others which she could do to 
help her son before he entered school. 

Another simple suggestion: Do you 
know how important it is for your child 
to laugh and be happy? I can hear my 
readers say, “Every child is happy, isn’t 
it?” No, I think not. The little deaf 
child has to be encouraged to laugh, and 
to laugh loudly. Why, you ask? Have 
you forgotten how musical and jolly a 
laugh can be, and how much voice goes 
into that laugh? 

The little deaf baby cannot hear your 
voice, and depends solely upon facial ex- 
pressions for his impressions. Laugh 
with him, tickle him, and make him use 
that voice which otherwise would lie dor- 
mant until he is ready for speech. 

Does your little boy or girl skate or 
ride a bicycle? Part of every child’s life 
should be given to physical exercise and 
the little deaf child needs that earlier than 
the normal child. Remember that, be- 
cause of his handicap, his outlets of ex- 
pression are limited, so why not use up 
some of his pent-up energy in a healthful 
form of exercise? He will not be nearly 
as naughty when he comes in tired and 
hungry after a few hours of outdoor play. 

If your child of four or five could 
talk, he would say, in so many words, 
“Oh, Daddy, let’s go places and do 
things!” Why wait for him to ask? Each 
new experience means a new thought, 
new lip-reading words, more things to 
interest him. The menagerie, the car- 
rousel, and boat rides are grand for new 
experiences—not too exciting, but just 
enough to stimulate the child for a while. 

Can your boy of four or five kick a 
football? Mine can, and a jolly good 


(Continued on page 250) 
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“Meum non Tuum 


By FLORENCE SEVILLE BERRYMAN 


if for no other reason than to insure 


Fitter ne should have an avocation, 


himself against committing suicide. 
For that the two do not “keep company” 


seems to have been 
proven by some enter- 
prising research work- 
er, who studied a large 
number of miscellane- 
ous suicides, and dis- 
covered that not one of 


them had a hobby. 


But I can think of 
far more attractive rea- 
sons for riding a hob- 
by, reasons which are 
positive rather than 
negative. Chief among 
them, I think, is the 
fact that it is a very 
great and utterly harm- 
less pleasure, some- | 
thing good in itself, 
and not merely a means = 
to an end. Out of a \\| a 
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prove useful. (Incidentally, the hobby rider 
should keep this “educational” aspect of 
hobbies in the front of his mind; for even 
in this enlightened and so-called liberal 
era, a lot of practical- 
minded people disap- 
prove of and suspect 
any industry which 
does not aid in “get- 
ting one somewhere.” 
But if one reminds 
them that one’s hobby 
s “educational,” it is 
all right). 

It will be obvious to 
anyone, that the aver- 
age deafened person is 
a trifle more in need 
of a hobby than the 
average hearer, since 
many diversions—con- 
certs, the theatre, group 
conversations and sim- 
ilar activities which 
are fun for our normal 
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host of minor reasons, 
one might point out 








From the Art Books of 
-FLORENCE SEVILLE BERRYMAN 


fellows—c annot be 
counted on to fill our 








that a hobby, if 
thoughtfully selected, 
is an inexpensive diver- 
sion during economic 
depression; that it keeps the “rider” occu- 
pied for long periods by himself, during 
which he cannot be a pest to his family; 
and that it is “educational,” for one cannot 
possibly spend a lot of time on any activity 
or collection, even if it is merely the acqui- 
sition of bits of scrap metal off a junk heap, 
without involuntarily learning a lot about 
it, which knowledge may at some time 


SOURCE,” NOW 


FLORENCE BERRYMAN’S BOOKPLATE, 


spare time. Choice of 
a hobby ought not to 
prove difficult, if in- 
deed it is necessary at 
all. I did not consciously choose to col- 
lect bookplates; they came about acciden- 
tally. 

Bookplates (should anyone not know) 
are not platters for holding books, but 
labels denoting ownership, which are 
pasted in one’s volumes. They antedate the 
printing-press. The royalty and nobility of 
the middle ages had handsome representa- 
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tions of their respective heraldic devices 
applied to the manuscripts which consti- 
tuted their libraries. In their simplest form 
bookplates are mere slips of paper, on 
which may be printed 

“This book belongs to Percival K. Wif- 
fenpoof.” 

In their most elaborate form they are 
superb examples of 
graphic art, worthy to 
be framed and hung on 
the wall, or hoarded in 
portfolios. 

I have in my collec- 
tion examples of both 
the above types, and 





many in between them. 
Sometimes, the elemen- 
tary printed slip may 
bear a name that 
makes it far more valu- 
able to the collector 
than an exquisite etch- 
ing. One of mine, for 
instance, says “James 
Monroe.” Among the 
lovely engravings | 
sometimes frame, so I 
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never be happy if restricted in this ascetic 
fashion. My collection sprawls over all 
sorts of territory, and comes under so many 
headings I really should have a cross-refer- 
enced card index. But I keep the items in 
fairly good order, having studied the 
Metropolitan Museum’s system of arrang- 
ing its fine ex-libris collection, and adopted 
its method of having 
book-sized and shaped 
boxes, each containing 
its own classification. 
My boxes read as fol- 
lows: “English Armo- 
rials,’ “Early Ameri- 
can,” “Famous Engrav- 
ers,” “Landscape Pic- 
torials,”’ “Institution- 
al,” and half a dozen 
other titles. The only 
restriction I place on 
acceptance of any plate 
is that it shall have aes- 
thetic merit, be well de- 
signed. (And I disre- 
gard that restriction, if 
some messy piece of 
work happens to be- 








A BOOKPLATE DESIGNED BY CLIF- 


long to a noted owner.) 


The mechanics of 
collecting bookplates 
is, I understand, prac- 


can see them often, are 

a bookplate by Wil- FORD BERRYMAN. IT EXPRESSES THE 
‘ : OWNERS’ INTERESTS, WHICH ARE 
liam Blake, filled with DIVIDED BETWEEN MINNESOTA 
dai Alvi f PINE FORESTS AND CALIFORNIA 
ainty flying hgures, ORANGE GROVES. 





and one by that de- 
lightful artist, Livia Kadar, of Hungary. 
Collectors, too, run the gamut from sim- 
ple to complex, poor to fabulously rich, 
democratic to aristocratic and snobbish. 
(The last two terms must not be confused.) 
Probably the finest, most methodical and 
most aristocratic collections are those as- 
sembled by persons of orderly mental hab- 
its, who know exactly what they want, and 
never swerve from the path leading to the 
goal. I have corresponded with a lot of 
these. They write, “I collect nothing but 
engravings by E. D. French (or Early 
American, or whatever). Please do not 
waste my time sending anything else for 
exchange.” I have only respect and ad- 
miration for such collectors; but I could 


tically identical with 
cohlecting postage-stamps. But there is far 
less eye-strain involved, for bookplates are 
generally’ several inches in dimensions. 
One can begin to collect bookplates, as 
postage stamps, on less than the proverbial 
shoe-string. If one possesses nothing at all, 
but has a friend who owns a bookplate, one 
may ask for a copy of it—and upon receipt 
of same, may be considered a collector. If 
one has a lot of nerve and quite a number 
of friends and acquaintances with libraries, 
one can conceivably get together quite a 
nice little collection in this way. (It is un- 
necessary to say that one’s enthusiasm and 
acquisitiveness must not be permitted to 
overstep the bounds of good taste.) But it 
is much easier to start a collection if one 
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has a personal ex-libris, and a few dollars 
to join a good bookplate society. Then one 
receives a list of addresses of bookplate 
collectors all over the world, with perhaps 
a statement as to what each is willing to 
exchange, and one 
can start writing a 
note to each, en- 
closing a copy of 
one’s own plate, 
and asking for the 
plate of the per- 
son addressed. 
One’s own name, 
too, is placed on 
the list, and other 
collectors will see 
it and perhaps 
write first. 


When traveling, 
the earnest book- 
plate collector calls 
at public libraries, 
colleges, and simi- 
lar institutions, and 
naively asks for a 
copy of the plate 
of each. Some- 
times he gets it. 
Very frequently, 
the institution may 
have a little book- 
plate collection of 
its own, and would 
appreciate receiving 
one’s plate in ex- 
change. I always ascertain whether this is 
the case, for I would rather be a trader 
than a beggar. 

As one’s collection grows in size and in- 
terest, one’s friends may enjoy examining 
it, and it not infrequently follows that some 
of them may give it a little boost by pre- 
senting one with bookplates for Christmas 
instead of silk stockings. Others may not 
wait for Christmas to present plates. I have 
been the happy recipient of some delightful 
plates in this way. The late William E. 
Baillie, donor of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s collection, gave me some very rare 
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A BOOKPLATE DESIGNED BY ELISHA B. BIRD, 
ONE OF THE FOREMOST CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ENGRAVERS. 
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items, including the William Blake already 
mentioned, and an engraved armorial, 
which the British Museum is still lacking 
(or was at that time.) Miss Florence P. 
Spofford, who is constantly engaged in 
work for the deaf- 
ened, so that she 
needs no introduc- 
tion to readers of 
this magazine, gave 
me a group of en- 
chanting plates. She 
is a collector of rare 
discrimination. Mrs. 
James F. Norris ob- 
tained for me sev- 
eral items I had cov- 
eted, although she is 
not herself a collec- 
tor. 


Those who want a 

lot of plates in a 
hurry, and have idle 
money to throw 
around, can always 
purchase _ book- 
plates. Print shops 
have them, to say 
nothing of private 
persons, who appar- 
ently “collect” the 
exchange lists, and 

| write to prospects, 
' offering all sorts of 
temptations at as- 
sorted prices. Or 
they call one on the telephone to make 
an engagement to show one “an un- 
usual little group.” This method of ac- 
quiring plates is alien to me, however. I 
have purchased only two plates since I be- 
gan to collect: a musty little engraved plate 
from one of the bookstalls on the Seine in 
Paris, because I thought it a “picturesque” 
thing to do at the time (it was only one 
franc) ; and the lovely little Howard Pyle 
design at the Keats-Shelley Memorial Li- 
brary in Rome, because I wanted that plate, 
and the small fee (one lira, I think) went 

(Continued on page 238) 
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The Hobby of Kings 


By Betty SPRINGER 


H, so you’re saving stamps! What 
() in the world do you see in those 
tiny bits of paper?” 

Since I started hobby-riding, many 
otherwise discriminating people have 
asked me this question. As I indignantly 
rise to defend myself and my favorite 
pastime from a possible charge of imbe- 
cility, there is increasingly borne upon 
me the fact that, to the average layman, 
stamp collectors “speak another lan- 
guage,” although thousands of these “tiny 
bits of paper” pass through the hands 
of hundreds of persons every year. Like- 
wise, it is an amazing fact to the philatel- 
ist that, although the hobby gathers unto 
itself an increasing number of followers, 
more persons are not intrigued by it. It 
is the perfect hobby. It is inexpensive, 
necessitating the outlay of only a small 
amount of money to launch it safely. The 
cost of its upkeep depends entirely upon 
the state of the collector’s pocket book, 
although the flat condition of that worthy 
object in no way affects the love, interest 
and enthusiasm of the collector. It re- 
quires no extensive housing plans. A 
small desk drawer which can accommodate 
a book and a box or two supplies its 
needs. The collector of ceramics soon 
finds himself pressed for space. The 
bibliophile endlessly extends his shelves. 
But the philatelist sits cosily esconced in 
an arm chair, album on knees, catalogue 
and glassine envelopes by his side, and 
defies the world of other hobbies.. To 
stamp collectors their common interest 
speaks a universal language, distinct 
enough for even the dullest ears. It re- 
quires no purchase over counter, no bar- 
gaining in antique shop, for all transac- 
tions may be carried on from one’s own 
desk or typewriter. It is the passport 
which affords everyone the opportunity of 
world-wide travel, unencumbered by ex- 


cess baggage, un- 
hampered by 
lackadaisi- 
cal ears. It guar- 
antees an excur- 
sion into every 
strange land and 
a speaking ‘ac - 
quaintance with 
every people. 

It is impossi- 
ble to pick up a 
stamp from Da- 
homey, depicting 
an agile native 
climbing a pine 
tree and not ex- 
perience a tingle of excitement to learn that 
the name Dahomey arose from an incident 
which occurred years ago when an Afri- 
can chief captured a particularly hated 
enemy, deftly and characteristically knifed 
him through the stomach, buried him and 
erected a village upon the spot, calling 
it Dahomey—‘“built upon the belly of 
Da.” 

It is impossible, too, to keep one’s 
thought turned away from the purely 
materialistic side of the hobby when one 
learns the story of the now famous “in- 
verted air mail.” A boy sent on an errand 
for a local brokerage house made his way 
to the window of a post office and, thrust- 
ing twenty-four dollars under the grill, 
asked for one hundred air mail stamps. 
The clerk picked up a sheet and passed it 
through the window to the waiting cus- 
tomer. The boy, noticing a slight pecu- 
liarity in the make-up of the stamps, ex- 
amined them more closely. Turning to 
the clerk he inquired, “Have you any 
more like these?” “Why?” “Oh,” casual- 
ly, “the airplane in the center of the stamp 
is turned upside down.” “Hey, wait, give 
me those!” and the clerk frantically 





DAHOMEY MEANS 
“BUILT ON THE BELLY 
OF DA.” 
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grabbed for the sheet. “Oh, no you don’t. 
I paid for them.” Not long ago a block 
of four of those same stamps sold at an 
auction in New York City for $12,000! 


Of course, such good fortune does not 
fall to the lot of the average stamp en- 
thusiast, but personally I am always 
thrilled by handling even the most ordi- 
nary bits of paper whose former associates 
are now in such glorified Valhallas! These 
have gone to join that noble army among 
whom are the 1856 British Guiana, one 
cent, which com- 











mands the fabu- BRITISH 

lous price of $50,- \e rereaes | 

000 at auction, be- § 

ing the highest c | We we | 
priced stamp inthe & | © z 
world, the only Que Vicissim. | © 
one of its kind; the GUIANA. 

1850 circular Brit- Ad 

ish Guiana, two Tee rit seeoone 
cents, bringing 


about $12,000; the triangular Cape of Good 
Hope, of 1861, with its denominational er- 
ror, its value due to the fact that the stereo- 
type of the 1d. stamp was inserted by mis- 
take in the 4d. plate, and vice versa. In the 
realm of United States stamps, the early 
provisional series (those issued indepen- 
dently by small towns or cities) are the 
most interesting, and the most valuable. 
Of the valuable 1847 Mauritius stamps, 
one and two penny, which bear the words 
“Post Office” instead of “Post Paid,” an 
interesting story is told. The British 
colony of Mauritius was one of the earli- 
est countries to issue postage stamps, and 
these particular values were designed and 
engraved by a local watchmaker and were 
printed laboriously from single dies, a 
process soon after abandoned. Only five 
hundred copies of each value were struck, 
printed in sheets of twelve. They were in 
use for a few days only, being mostly 
employed in sending out invitations to a 
ball at Government House, as a later trac- 
ing disclosed. Of those one thousand 
stamps, only about twenty-two copies are 
own to exist today. It is easy to picture 





the excitement 
which accom- 
panied the recep- 
tion of an invita- 
tion to the social 
event of the sea- 
son and the care- 
less discard of 
the pathetically 
crude stamps! 





.,. THIS STAMP IS VALU 
Today the details ABLE BECAUSE, BY 
MISTAK Ww 


of that ball are 
lost in obscurity, “POST PAID. 
while the stamps 

command the awe-inspired attention of the 
philatelic world. 

That world is made up of followers 
who have been recruited from every rank 
of life, from presidents and kings to the 
veriest small boy. President Roosevelt 
shares his enthusiasm for his collection of 
prints of sailing vessels with his stamp 
collection, which numbers approximately 
20,000, indexed in thirty or more albums. 
The King of England is a well-known 
philatelist, collecting only stamps of Great 
Britain and her colonies, and has one of 
the largest and most valuable collections 
in the world. It contains one of the last 
copies of the Mauritius twopenny error 
to be sold. 

Invariably the first question asked of a 
philatelist is, “What makes some stamps 
so valuable?” It was the first question I 
asked, and I found myself in a maze of 
supply and demand, date of issuance, rari- 
ty, government reputation, and many other 
complicating explanations. The value of 
an error is, of course, more easily under- 
stood. When it is remembered that stamps 
are printed by the million, and that each 
sheet is subjected to a most searching ex- 
amination many times, it can readily be 
seen that any errors which escape detec- 
tion and are sold to the public as perfect 
stamps, are oddities which have a value 
above their face value, multiplied by the 
keen competition among stamp collectors 
and dealers. This ever-present possibility, 


(Continued on page 244) 
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By Joun A. FERRALL 


SUNDAY morning visitor to the 
A Navy Yard approached the sentry 
on duty at the gate and inquired, 
“Can you direct me to the U.S.S. Satan?” 

The sentry puzzled over this for a time 
and finally had to admit that he had 
never heard of any ship of that name. 

“That’s odd,” commented the visitor. 
He reached into his pocket and produced 
a newspaper clipping which he handed 
to the sentry. “It’s a destroyer,” he ex- 
plained. The sentry unfolded the clipping 
and read: “Next Sunday the Navy Yard 
chaplain will preach on Satan, the Great 
Destroyer.” 

Yes, we all make mistakes. And I am 
convinced that I can show one of my 
correspondents that she is mistaken in 
assuming that I am entirely wrong in in- 
sisting that deafness has its advantages. 

“TI don’t believe you are as indifferent 
to your deafness as you pretend to be,” 
she writes, accusingly. “As Little Lord 
Fauntleroy would say: ‘Of course, I be- 
lieve you, dearest; but excuse me, I do 
not think it is true!’ I am convinced that 
your articles on the supposed advantages 
of deafness are merely fairy tales.” 

Fairy tales? Well, how about that fa- 
mous old fairy tale of the Johnny-cake— 
let us take that as our text. Once upon 
a time, according to that story, there was 
an old woman, her husband, and their 
little son. On the morning on which the 
story opens, the mother had made a 
Johnny-cake. Placing it in the oven, she 
cautioned her little son to watch it, while 
she and his father went out to work in 
the garden. 

The little boy watched for a time, but 
soon his attention was attracted to some- 
thing outside and he went to the window 
and looked out to see what was going on. 
As he stood there, he was startled by a 
noise behind him and turned around just 





in time to see the Johnny-cake push open 
the oven door, and hop out. The boy 
started after the Johnny-cake, but the 
latter was too quick for him and was out 
of the house door and down the road 
before the boy could grab him. The 
youngster started in wild pursuit, calling 
to his parents, who joined in the chase. 
The Johnny-cake soon outdistanced them, 
and they sat down by the side of the road 
to rest. 

On and on scampered the Johnny-cake 
until he came to where two men were 


tinkering with a stalled automobile. The ~ © 


exertions in the crisp morning air had 
given the men a keen appetite and they 
looked at the Johnny-cake with longing 
eyes. “Hello, Johnny-cake!” cried one of 
them. “And where are you off to this 
fine morning?” 

“That’s a little hard for me to say, but 
over the hills and far away,” chanted 
Johnny-cake. “And that is just a part of 
it, for I’ve outrun an old man and an 
old woman, and their little boy—and I 
can outrun you, too-o-o.” 

“You can, can you?” said the men in 
unison, and up they jumped and started 
after Johnny-cake, but soon he left them 
far behind and they sat down by the road- 
side to rest, while he ran merrily on, 
until he suddenly came upon a wolf. The 
latter looked at Johnny-cake with hungry 
eyes. “Just a dash of maple syrup,” he 
thought to himself, “and that Johnny-cake 
would certainly fill a long-felt want. Yes, 
sir, I know of a mighty good opening for 
a Johnny-cake like that.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Johnny-cake,” he 
called out in what he meant to be a 
friendly tone. 

Johnny-cake halted at a safe distance 
and considered. This creature had four 
legs instead of two and so, naturally, 


(Continued on page 251) 
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Pattie 


By Marye Betu WILKINSON 


Eleanor Kearney gives rise to the 
thought: What constitutes a great 
man or a great woman? The accumula- 
tion of wealth? Dare-devil adventure into 
the unknown? Culture, the capacity of 
assimilating knowledge, scientific research 
with its far-reaching influence for the 
improvement of living conditions? The 
acquisition of an immortal name through 
natural genius and the cultivation of the 
arts? While these achievements are laud- 
able, in the final count will the captain 
of industry, the aerial hero and_ the 
divine songster be found of greater im- 
portance in the scheme of things than the 
merry-hearted cobbler who did his bit by 
mending the shoes of his fellows? 
The deathless words of Gray, “full 
many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
and waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 
might be applied to Martha Kearney 
where the world is concerned. Her name 
is not listed in the catalogue of the fa- 
mous, but to all who know her, her nobil- 
ity of character and her indomitable 
spirit place her in the ranks of the truly 
great. Overcoming almost insurmount- 
able physical handicaps, she “carried on” 
and by her unfaltering endeavor and 
shining example, has been an influence 
for good and has made the world a better 
place in which to live for all with whom 
she came in contact. And while she may 
not be classed with the immortal poets, 
her simple, understanding verses play 
upon the heart strings. Who does not 
respond to her “Music of the Heart?” 


They tell me of the wondrous spell 
Sweet music holds o’er all, 

And sigh to think that on my ears 
No sounds melodious fall; 

Ah, music’s tones can penetrate 
Beyond the touch of art, 

The one vibrates upon the ear, 
The other on the heart. 


ge ested of the life of Martha 


Do love’s dear fingers touch the keys, 
Sweet are the notes they raise; 


Pressed by religion’s holy hand, 
An anthem swells in praise. 

Yet love, nor hope, nor joy alone 
All symphonies impart; 

For grief is oft a cadence soft 
In music of the heart. 


Unheard the organ’s soaring notes 
Or sweeter vocal strain, 

And yet my soul responsive trills 
An answering refrain; 

Unconscious of the master’s skill, 
The touch of finished art, 

I know their inspiration’s spring: 
The music of the heart. 


Martha Eleanor Waldorf was born 
September 23, 1842, near Millersburg, 
Ohio, the sixth of eleven children. Six na- 
tionalities are represented among her fore- 
bears: English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish, Indian 
and German. One of her grandmothers 
was of Welsh-Irish parentage, and had, 
it was claimed, a strain of Indian blood. 
“My father,” Mrs. Kearney writes, “took 
great delight in teasing us children about 
our Indian blood. Every little peculiar- 
ity of ours he laid to the Indian in us. 
I do not know how far back the Indian 
came in.” 

“IT still have many memories of my 
first home, although I was but three 
years old when we left it,” she says. 
“One of those memories, fresh and clear, 
is of seeing a company of volunteer sol- 
diers marching past on their way to the 
Mexican war. They wore the uniform of 
the times and carried the Stars and 
Stripes, the fife and drum playing a gay 
marching tune. My father had been the 
captain of this company, and but for 
the fact that he had been laid up for 
months with inflammatory rheumatism he 
would have been marching away with 
them. He had been carried into the yard 
to see his comrades pass and stood lean- 
ing on two crutches. At sight of him 
the soldiers waved their plumed hats and 
cheered. We children were grouped in 
the doorway, Mother standing back of us.” 

In 1845 the Waldorf family moved 
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to Illinois, where the father’s older sister, 
Mrs. Polly Dickerson, lived. They found 
the country under great religious excite- 
ment, a group of people calling them- 
selves “Millerites” having figured out that 
the world was scheduled to come to an 
end in 1847. 

“Uncle Dickerson,” says Mrs. Kearney, 
“hecame one of the Miller converts. He 
spent most of his time reading the Bible 
and praying that his family be prepared 
for the judgment. Aunt Polly was great- 
ly worried, fearing he would lose his 
mind. She came often to our house to 
consult with my parents about him. I 
remember a story I have heard my father 
repeat many times which always con- 
vulsed him with laughter. There was 
a large hogshead of water kept in a cor- 
ner of the Dickerson kitchen. The winter 
was very severe, causing the water to 
freeze solid. Towards spring it began to 
thaw, and one night the hoops burst with 
a great noise, letting the water flow over 
the floor of the kitchen, which was about 
a foot lower than the rest of the house. 
Uncle Dickerson, being aroused, got up 
to investigate. He opened the kitchen 
door and with bare feet stepped into the 
icy water. With the world’s catastrophe 
in mind, he leaped to a conclusion and 
called excitedly to his wife: “Polly Polly! 
The day of judgment has come!” Aunt 
Polly saw at once what had happened. 
“Don’t be a fool,” she said testily. “Do 
you think the day of judgment will come 
in the night?” 

“It may seem that the story of the 
Millerites could not have had much to 
do with my education,” continued Mrs. 
Kearney. “I am inclined to think it had, 
in a measure, for our parents used it to 
point many a lesson. They told us that 
right living was the true preparation for 
judgment, and that it was presumptuous 
folly to put human wisdom above that 
of Christ, who said the knowledge of the 
end abides only with the Father. 

“In the spring of 1847 I began my 


schooling, though under five years of age. 
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The schoolhouse, a log cabin, was one 
mile from home, but I had the company 
of two older sisters and a brother, besides 
several neighbor children. We always 
went in as large a group as possible be- 
cause of wolves. The older boys went 
armed with clubs, and one or two carried 
shotguns. We often heard wolves howl 
but I remember seeing only one. It 
trotted up to the open door of the school- 
house and stuck its head in, looking in- 
quiringly about. It was a large gray 
wolf, but it met such a shower of clubs 
and yells from the boys that it hastily 
retreated. Rattlesnakes, too, occasionally 
visited the school.” 

In 1848 the family returned to Ohio, 
going by way of Chicago, which was then 
a mere struggling village or trading post. 
Business was carried on in a row of 
frame shacks along the lake and river 
fronts. Indians dressed in blankets 
strolled about the streets and steam-boat 
landing. 

In the winter of 1851, when eleven 
years old, Martha Eleanor had the mis- 
fortune of losing her hearing entirely, 
through spinal meningitis. From _ that 
time her schooling took place at home, 
her father and older brother being the 
instructors. She was a great reader. By 
her eleventh year she had read the his- 
tory of the United States, and the History 
of the Reformation in six volumes, by 
d‘Aubigné. As the years passed she read 
many biographies and histories, among 
them Josephus’ History of the Jews and 
the Roman Conquest—deep reading, one 
ventures to say, for a little deaf girl. She 
loved poetry and at an early age began 
composing, many of her poems being 
published in the local newspapers. It 
was through her “Music of the Heart” 
that she became acquainted with Harvey 
Clarence Kearney, whom she married in 
1868. Of him she says: 

“He, too, was deprived of hearing, and 
was also a writer and lover of books. 
After four brief, happy years he was 


(Continued on page 247) 
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Hard of Hearing Teachers of Lip Reading 


The Attitude Toward Them in Different Countries 


America that hard of hearing persons, 

if well trained and otherwise quali- 
fied, are the logical persons to teach lip 
reading to adults that it comes with rather 
a shock to learn what a difference of 
opinion in regard to this prevails in 
European countries. In Germany, hard of 
hearing teachers of lip reading are as yet 
so much in the minority that it has not 
been necessary to make regulations about 
them. In Switzerland, opinion is rather 
against them than otherwise, and certifi- 
cates to teach lip reading are rarely 
granted to the hard of hearing. This is 
a great contrast to conditions prevailing 
in the United States, where the vast ma- 
jority of teachers of lip reading to adults 
are themselves lip readers. 


[ has for so long been assumed in 


However, conditions are changing. Lip 
reading instruction is in process of be- 
coming a public school subject, and defi- 
nite rules regulate the granting of certifi- 
cates to teachers in the public schools. 
It is interesting to compare the regulations 
enforced in the localities where a clearly 
defined policy has been adopted in regard 
to teachers of lip reading. In New York 
City, while hard of hearing teachers are 
permitted to teach lip reading to adults, 
they may not teach children. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, no teacher with any 
physical handicap is granted a certificate 
to teach anything. In various cities 
throughout the country, where hard of 
hearing teachers were themselves the pion- 
eers in introducing lip reading instruction 
for hard of hearing children into the pub- 
lie schools, there has as yet been no 
question of refusing to license them. 

In Europe, elementary school teaching 
is still largely carried on by men teachers, 
and women teachers of the deaf and hard 
of hearing are rare. The following pass- 
ages, which have been translated by Pro- 





fessor Jacob Reighard from an article by 
Karl Brauckmann in Hephata, November, 
1932, give some enlightening facts as to 
the status of lip reading teachers in sev- 
eral European countries. 

“Every man may teach whatever he 
pleases, and so he does, if he wants to and 
can. Every man may learn what he pleases 
if he wants to and can. And no man can 
escape teaching or dares to, nor any man 
learning. But when a man undertakes to 
train teachers of specific subjects from the 
beginning or to supplement their previous 
training, perfect them, qualify them, the 
question of their fitness to undertake the 
work is raised at once and he must choose 
the fittest of those that present themselves. 
Then, having chosen his pupils, the train- 
er of teachers becomes responsible for 
the achievement of those he has trained. 
It is so with the teaching of lip reading 
and with the training of teachers of the 
subject. 

“In Switzerland, which must be re- 
garded as a model in organizing service 
for the hard of hearing, regulations for 
the training of teachers of lip reading 
have already been established at the in- 
stigation of Professor Dr. Hanselmann. 
Director of the Seminar for Educational 
Therapy in Zurich. In Germany, Julius 
Mueller was in his day a pioneer in this 
field, and for the past ten years our insti- 
tution has been active in the same direc- 
tion. The Swiss soon found themselves 
faced, as I was, by the question as to 
whether hard of hearing persons should 
be admitted to training and recommended 
as teachers of lip reading. They now 
distinguish between certified and uncerti- 
fied teachers of lip reading.* 

“Apparently each case is decided on its 


*In an article in the Zweizerisches Monatsblatt 
fur Schwerhorige, October 1, 1930, Dr. Hanselmann 
states that in Switzerland, as a rule, hard of. hearing 
persons will not be granted certificates to teach lip 
reading. 
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merits. I do not believe that the crowding 
of the hard of hearing into this profession 
is as yet a matter of much importance. At 
any rate there are only isolated cases to 
be dealt with. The only really important 
question is whether worthy hard of hear- 
ing people who have already been teach. 
ing lip reading shall now, so to speak, be 
accorded official status. Three hard of 
hearing women who had learned lip read- 
ing have already sought training with me 
as teachers of lip reading. All have shown 
themselves to be very successful and capa- 
ble in their work. 

“In America hard of hearing women 
have been outstandingly active in intro- 
ducing and promoting lip reading for 
adults, and they still are. I have come 
to know personally Martha E. Bruhn of 
Boston and Bessie Whitaker of Ypsilanti 
.... Mrs. Naimi Paivio, hard of hear- 
ing wife of a parson and formerly a teach- 
er, came from Finland in order to adapt 
our method to Finnish and she is now 
using it in her own country in both Fin- 
nish and Swedish in order to help other 
hard of hearing persons. She is happy 
and successful in her work. 

“It is plain that such women should 
neither be hindered in their blessed work 
nor forbidden to carry it on. On the con- 
trary, every help should be given them, 
for they have proved that they are capable 
in their calling. .. . 

“I now believe that women are very 
well adapted to the teaching of lip read- 
ing. . . .Michels in Budapest is of the 
same mind. And that applies with espe- 
cial force to the Jena method, which re- 
quires special aptitude along with mobility 
of body and mind and adaptability. And 
hard of hearing women teachers? They 
must be given a chance, and should not 
be rejected. Who will decide, who can de- 
cide what degree of deafness or what 
kind of deafness disqualifies teachers? 

“The objection that hard of hearing 
teachers are incapable of improving the 
speech of their pupils, because they do 
not hear the mistakes that are made, does 
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not seem to me pertinent. No one studies 
lip reading to improve speech. He wants 
to be able to converse again.” 

This question was raised in California 
in connection with the certification of 
teachers of lip reading in the public 
schools. A letter from Mr. Elwood Steven- 
son sets forth the matter so clearly that 
it is quoted in full: 

“As you know, the field of lip reading 
is somewhat limited in every state. The 
hard of hearing adult who trains to teach 
lip reading has a limited field. The feel- 
ing of the Advisory Board to the Director 
of Education is that a good teacher of lip 
reading who is herself a good lip reader 
is a better type to carry on the instruction 
among hard of hearing adults. 
fore, other things being equal, the present 
policy is to keep the field of adult hard 
of hearing classes open to the hard of 
hearing teacher of lip reading only. The 
regulation does not specifically say that 
the normally hearing person cannot teach 
lip reading to the hard of hearing adult, 
but in all the public school work it has 
become an understood thing that such 
positions when available are offered to 
the properly trained and competent hard 
of hearing teacher of lip reading. And 
this is as it should be. 

“On the other hand, the hard of hear- 
ing person cannot assume the position of 
teaching lip reading to the hard of hear- 
ing child, as there are many other fac- 
tors inyolved besides lip reading. Every 
hard of hearing child who is in need of 


lip reading is also in need of better. 


speech. Defective hearing in the young 
child carries with it defective speech, 
faulty placement, and very slovenly 
speech habits. Therefore, the teacher who 
carries on lip reading work among hard 
of hearing children will necessarily have 
to correct and improve the speech. In 
order to do this she must have normal 
hearing. There are other conditions in 
the schools where such work is carried 
on which demand normal hearing to pro- 
(Continued on page 245) 
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Knells 


By M. M. Laine 


ARIEL THORNE, with two other 
M Canadian students, Anne John- 

son and Helen Matthews, was 
walking along the rue de la Sorbonne in 
Paris. They had just come from Made- 
moiselle’s class i: translation, and Ann: 
and Helen were discussing it with ani- 
mation. 

Suddenly Mariel interrupted, “Do you 
know I am not hearing what you say’ 
There is a lot of noise, but I used to hear 
above the traffic. I believe I am losing 
my hearing.” 

Her companions looked startled. 

“It has not seemed so sharp these two 
or three weeks,” Mariel added. 

“Probably it is the change of air,” 
said Anne. “You'll get.used to it.” 

“Tt will come back all right,” was 
Helen’s supposedly comforting reply. 
“Don’t worry.” 

But Mariel did not feel comforted. She 
thought she had heard a death knell. 

During the first few days at Madame 
Proust’s dinner table she had understood 
and followed the talk of the family very 
well. 

“You like my little dinner?” Madame 
had asked. “I cooked it myself. The 
maid, she will not be here for a week 
yet. I am just returned, me, from my 
villa in the south.” 

By the end of the month, however, 
Mariel found it less easy to understand 
and she had expected to find it easier. 
Perhaps they were talking faster. Eagle- 
eyed she watched Madame when she was 
speaking, and strained and strove to catch 
the conversation. But she often had to 
say rather wistfully “I did not hear what 
you said, Madame,” and Madame would 
pleasantly repeat her remark. 

Mariel went early to classes, at eight 
o'clock for a nine o’clock class, in order 
to obtain a front seat. Although the pro- 
fessors at the University of Paris talked 
very fast, they were all trained to enun- 


ciate carefully, so she always got enough 
of the lectures to make a few notes. Still 
there were frequent blanks. The profes- 
sors never repeated. 

One day Madame found her almost in 
tears. 

“Are you not well, Miss Thorne? Why © 
look you so sad?” Then Mariel’s tears 
flowed and could not be stopped. 

“I cannot get what people say. I did 
so want to know what you and the others 
were talking about today. I am here to 
learn all I can, yet I miss so much of 
the conversation, and my time is passing.” 

“Poor Miss Thorne! But you are not 
stupid. You seem that way. But no, you 
comprehend well. It is your ear. Poor 
Miss Thorne,” said Madame, touching her 
own ear in sympathy. 

After a time Mariel left Madame’s and 
went to room at Mademoiselle Leroy’s. 
She hoped Mademoiselle would talk to 
her personally and all the time, there 
being no others to whom to talk. Made- 
moiselle did. so at first. Then she became 
indifferent, and conversation languished. 
Mariel was completely discouraged. Here 
she was in an unfriendly house, away 
from Madame’s sympathy, with nobody 
to talk to her at all. What was the use 
of fighting fate? She might as well give 
up. She would have given up her pre- 
cious year of study in France and gone 
home, had not her home doctor, upon 
request for advice, written to say she 
would likely be all right on her return 
to the dry air of her own country. 

Madame had wanted her to see a fa- 
mous doctor, a physician to royalty. 

“He is absent from the city just now. 
When he returns I will ask him to look 
at your ear. He can cure it.” 

Mariel had waited, but as he did not 
come, she went to a well-recommended 
Paris specialist. As he was Canadian 
born he would be interested, she felt. 
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One half minute was all the time he 
spent in examination. 

“You'll be deaf, stone deaf, by the 
time you're fifty or so. I had an aunt 
whose ear went like yours. I told her 
she’d become deaf and she did.” 

There was no interest on his part. 
Nor was there any faltering on hers, not 
for him to see at any rate. But what was 
she to do? One doctor had said her 
hearing would come back. One had said 
she would become stone deaf. Perhaps 
she might as well continue her studies, 
whichever was to happen. It was hard 
work of course, for, even when she 
thought she had heard correctly, she 
could not be sure. But she kept at it, 
and finally the reward came. She was 
accepted by the examiners and obtained 
her certificate from the University. 

Mariel left for Canada. Friends came 
to see her on her arrival, to hear about 
her wonderful trip. She sat answering 
“ves,” or “no,” never telling them she 
could not hear as well as formerly, and 
always wondering when she would give 
herself away. 

A chance came to enter her profession 
again as she had planned to do, but she 
would not tell the directors “I am hard 
of hearing,” when they did not notice it. 
Nor would she take the work and leave 
them unaware of her deafness. So she 
let her chance of livelihood pass by. 

Through five years of struggle Mariel 
lived, sometimes hoping, but more often 
discouraged. She found work of one 
kind, then of another. She took special 
treatment which greatly improved her 
hearing; then came summer flu which 
put it back again. After considerable 
hesitation she began the study of lip 
reading, but as she guarded her deafness 
like a guilty secret, she would not ask 
her friends to practise with her. With 
much grudging she joined a Lip Reading 
Club. Anxious and hopeful, she attended 
two evenings a week during the first year; 
then irregularly and indifferently for 
another year or two. Sometimes she de- 
cided she would never attend another 
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meeting. It seemed as though she would 
never be able to read lips. 

Then she met Miss Hollister, who took 
her in hand. 

“See here, all you need is practise, 
You must come up to my house and prac- 
tise with me. Let us arrange for one or 
two afternoons a week.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t take your time like 
that,” murmured Mariel. 

“Why not?” inquired Miss Hollister. 
“I do it for other friends. Why not for 
you?” 

So Mariel went. On club nights she 
stayed for dinner and Miss Hollister’s 
brother drove them to the meeting. Some- 
times he went in with them, as he thought 


a knowledge of lip reading would help - 


him in his business. 

“I wish you two would practise to- 
gether, Mariel,” remarked Miss Hollister 
one evening. “My brother is not learning 
very fast. You would do him more good 
than I can. Your lips are easier to read 
than mine.” 

So Mariel and Mr. Hollister practised 
with each other that evening. Mariel was 
elated to find that she could help another. 
Mr. Hollister seemed happy in the effort, 
too, so they planned another practise. 
With increased interest and more _prac- 
tise periods, both Mariel and Mr. Hollis- 
ter became more skilful in reading lips, 
other people’s as well as their own. 

, One day Mariel met Anne Johnson 
down town. 

“Why, Mariel, I have not seen you for 
a long time! Do you remember what we 
were doing this time five years ago?” 

“I should say I do. Looking down 
examination lists is too exciting to he 
forgotten.” 

“Yes, or up! I began at the bottom. 
I knew your name would be there, Mariel. 
but I was not so sure about mine.” 

“Fortunately we were both successful.” 

“But, say, you are hearing better!” ex- 
claimed Anne delightedly. 

“Do you think so?” Mariel questioned. 
“T am terribly glad to know it. But 

(Continued on page 246) 
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Progress in Hearing Aids 


By JosepHineE B. TIMBERLAKE 


man came to the Volta Bureau to 

demonstrate a new hearing device. 
It employed a principle of amplification 
not previously adapted to portable instru- 
ments, and it was so far superior to any 
I had seen that I was tempted to say so 
right out in print. More impressive than 
the appliance, however, were some of the 
prophecies made by the young inventor. 


geal thirteen years ago a young 


“You know,” he said, “we are just be- 
ginning to learn how to make these things. 
Look at the size of this box. It weighs 
about fifteen pounds. Now, that isn’t 
necessary—we just don’t know enough to 
make it smaller. Some day we'll have 
them just as small as the lightest ones on 
the market now, and at the same time just 
as powerful as this. 


“And look at this receiver. It’s good. 
You can hear with it better than with any 
other you can buy—but feel the weight of 
it!” Then his eyes lighted up and he went 
on enthusiastically. “D’you know what 
I saw the other day? I watched some 
experiments with a new kind of material 
that’s the lightest stuff you ever saw. 
D’you know what we’re going to have? 
We’re going to have little receivers so 
small and so light that they won’t need 
any head bands at all—they can just sit 
right in the front door of your ear and tell 
you everything that’s going on.” 

It took about ten years for those little 
receivers to make their appearance, but 
today they are available with practically 
every hearing aid on the market, varying 
in success, like your new suits, in pro- 
portion to their fit. And the boxes grow 
smaller and smaller, and lighter and light- 
er. Batteries, too, are available for many 
of the instruments at the ten cent store or 





“The first part of this article appeared in the 
Auditory Outlook for November, 1933, and is being 
Tepublished in response to many requests. 


the alleged drug emporium on the nearest 
corner. 

It seems queer now to think of some of 
the first devices. Only the courage of des- 
peration could have made you wear them. 
You spent hours learning to adjust a 
clumsy thing, trying to conceal it com- 
pletely, because people stared so if they 
saw it. And even if you were moderately 
successful in hiding it, you were often 
unsuccessful in getting it to operate. Buzz! 
crackle! hiss! The voice of your best 
friend was as the voice of a stranger— 
and maybe a stranger with cleft palate! 

And the advertising! Oh dear—the 
advertising! There was almost nothing it 
did not promise, from “you can sit on 
the back seat at the theatre and hear 
every word” to “you will regain the 
faculty of hearing effortlessly and nor- 
mally.” 

We have come a long way. There lies 
before me an attractive, dignified, eye- 
catching little folder, announcing the new- 
est Acousticon. It uses no superlatives, 
makes no extravagant claims. It talks 
about power, comfort, convenience, weight, 
a new type of receiver, a smaller trans- 
mitter. It is good—and so is the instru- 
ment it describes. 

Four companies are now advertising the 
new type of receiver mentioned above. 
It varies, of course, in size and appear- 
ance, but the new principle is the same in 
each case: it enables the user to hear 
through the bones. This kind of receiver 
was introduced in 1932 by the Sonotone 
Corporation, and immediately many per- 
sons who had been unable to hear with 
the air conduction receivers found them- 
selves once more able to receive and in- 
terpret sounds. There were no wildly 
exaggerated statements. The circular told 
you plainly that you might be among the 
many who cannot be helped in this way— 
that you weuld‘know as soon as you 
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pressed the oscillator against your teeth 
or the bone back of your ear. And it 
offered you a choice of three good re- 
ceivers—the bone conduction oscillator; 
a small, light disk receiver; or a soft rub- 
ber eartip to “sit in the front door of 
your ear.” Just a year after its introduc 
tion of the oscillator, the Sonotone Com- 
pany came out with a better one. It is go- 
ing right ahead with research and im- 
provements, and is making excellent 
group devices as well as portables. 


E. A. Myers and Sons, makers of the 
Radioear, are also offering a bone con- 
duction receiver. I have not had an op- 
portunity to try this receiver, but am men- 
tioning it because Mr. Myers’ other in- 
struments are good and his claims rea- 
sonable. 


I have tested the bone conduction re- 
ceivers offered by the fourth company to 
which I referred, and found one of them 
(there are two) good enough to include 
in this list. I am not mentioning the 
name of the company, however, because 
of its very extravagant circulars. They 
bristle with superlatives, announcements 
of perfection, and claims of success where 
all others have failed, and that is not the 
way to get into the pages of the VoLTa 
REVIEW. 

The Western Electric Company has not 
announced a new model recently, but its 
name should not be omitted from any ac- 
count of good instruments. Its group 
phones are particularly good in their 
clearness of articulation. 


A new multiple phone is offered by the 
Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation, as 
an adaptation of their speech recording 
device. I have heard, through an ear- 
phone, no clearer or more natural sound- 
ing speech than this appliance offers, and 
*t has also the interesting advantage of 
making and playing records—a_ worth- 
while consideration to a group that wishes 
to do work in speech improvement. Other 
new instruments are the Amplivox (semi- 
portable), made by the Amplivox Sound 
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Laboratories, and the Tiny Tim, adver- 
tised by the General Audiphone Company. 
The General Audiphone Company is now 
announcing a new bone-conduction device, 
with or without the Tiny Tim earpiece. 
I have not seen the latest Gem, but Gem 
phones are good, there have been recent 
improvements, and the company’s prices 
are lower than many. 

While I am on the subject, I think it 
well to express thanks for instruments 
with which the layman may test batteries. 
One company, General Dry Batteries, has 
made a tester especially for earphone bat- 
teries. It is called the Gendrybat. 

Altogether, I believe we are unanimous 
in thinking that our friends the manufac- 


turers are making progress. More power ° 


to them! 
Postscript 

The foregoing account was written in 
October, 1933. Now, less than six months 
later, there is further progress to report. 

The Acousticon is described in a new 
circular, with such moderation that no 
less a person than Earnest Elmo Calkins 
was willing to write a foreword for it. 
One announcement it makes will be wel- 
comed by many who have been deploring 
the fact that the use of bone-conduction 
receivers meant a return to headbands. 
“The latest advance,” says the folder, “is 
the invention of a clever spectacle frame 
to which the receiver is attached. No 
headband or other attachment is _neces- 
sary. If you are already wearing glasses, 
you need only have the lenses fitted into 
this patent spectacle frame.” 

Well, we never expected to be glad we 
wore glasses, did we? 

A new Club Acousticon is also to be 
launched soon—-a new departure for this 
company, which, except for its well known 
church phones, has heretofore specialized 
in individual devices. 

A new Radioear is coming along. It is 
not quite ready for distribution, but | 
have seen an advance model. It is almost 
good looking enough to be really pretty— 


(Continued on page 252) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Common Words 


OME years ago at Princeton Univer- 
S sity more than 4,000,000 words 

appearing in every kind of litera- 
ture from the cookbook to the Bible 
were examined. Except for small words 
like articles, prepositions, etc., it was 
found that six words occur oftener than 
any others. 

Give the class six guesses as to those 
words. Then describe the right words 
as follows: 

One word tells what people have to do 
in order to live. Some children begin 
very early, but not before they are three 
or four years old. Most children do not 
begin until they are much older. When 
people are sick, or very old, they have to 
stop and someone does it for them.— 
Work. 

This word is the name of something 
that lives pretty nearly all over the earth. 
It crosses the ocean and lives in every 
land, but it does not live at the North 
or South Poles, and there are not very 
many of them in hot dry places where 
there is no rain.—Man. 

Now when a man works he does not 
work every minute. He does not work 
all day and all night. He watches the 
clock and when the hands of the clock 
are in one position he begins to work, 
and when they are in another position 
he stops. What does a man watch?— 
Time. 

Man has divided time into sections. 
There are times when it is light, and there 
are times when it is dark. But he must 
have a unit—something to count from, 
and so he has divided time into periods 
of 24 hours. What does he call a period 
of 24 hours?—Day. 

Now he must have a larger unit. It 
would not be convenient to have to 
count all one’s time by days, so he puts 
a great many days together. He counts 
the number of days it takes the earth to 


move around the sun, and he calls it a— 
year. 

There is one more word. Man knows 
he must work. He has divided time up 
so that he knows when he is going to 
work, and when he is going to play, 
sleep, etc.: Now he must know where 
he is going to work, play, sleep, etc. 
What would you call that?—Place. 


How Will You Have Your “Ale?” 


Will you have some ginger ale with 
me? 

Do you prefer to travel by rail or by 
airplane? , 

The wind blew a gale all night. 

Is the whale our largest fish? 

We watched for a sail all day. 

This wedding veil was worn by my 
grandmother. 

She told me her tale of woe. 

Will you help me bail out the boat? 

The vale is watered by the slowly mov- 
ing river. 

Did you hear the baby wail last night? 

How much does a bale of cotton 
weigh? 

The hail broke the glass in the hot- 
house. 

“For want of a nail the shoe was lost.” 

That pale shade of blue is becoming 
to you. 

The dog ran away with his éail between 
his legs. 

The male bird has very brilliant plum- 
age. 

My father was hale and hearty at 
seventy-five. 

What time does the foreign mail go 
out? 

We followed the fox over hill and dale. 

I bought my coat at a mark down sale 
this fall. 

The invention of Braille was a boon to 
the blind. 

“The wrong shall fail, the right pre- 
vail.” 

(Continued on page 238) 
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CWA Projects in New York 
The New York League for the Hard of 


Hearing has successfully undertaken a 
CWA project in cooperation with the New 
York City Department of Education. Dur- 
ing the month of February, the League 
trained 162 audiometer technicians and 
teachers of the lip reading, as part of a 
city wide survey of 600,000 elementary 
school children. The project also in- 
cluded examination by 50 otologists of 
the children found to have impaired hear- 
ing. The planning and instruction in 
connection with the otological work were 
under the direction of Edmund Prince 


Fowler, M.D. 


Estelle Samuelson was in charge of the 
training of teachers, with the assistance 
of Anna M. Dunbar and Dora Spiegel. 
Sessions were held at the New York 
League Headquarters five days weekly, 
five hours a day. The students in the 
course were unemployed teachers from 
the eligible list. They received remunera- 
tion during training. The course counted 
four points in the School of Education 
of New York University. 


It is hoped that another year will see 
the complete school program in operation, 
with a full quota of lip reading teachers. 


Another CWA project which has been 
in operation in New York City comprises 
lip reading classes for unemployed adults, 
under the State Department of Education. 
Five classes were held during January, 
with an enrollment of 78. A sixth class 
was opened in Brooklyn during February. 


|-OURSMISPEL: 
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National Conference on Handicapped 
Children 

During the national conference on ele- 

mentary education held at New York Uni- 

versity, New York City, March 9 and 10, 





1934, several programs on the deaf, the ~ 


hard of hearing, and the child with defec- 
tive speech were given. Among the organi- 
zations sponsoring sectional programs were 
the Lip Reading Department of the Nation- 
al Education Association, the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing, and the National Association 
of the Deaf. The session on “Coordinated 
Social Planning for the Deaf,” presided 
over by Dr. L. A. Wilson, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, was participated in 
by the presidents of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf and the Society of 
Progressive Oral Advocates. A more de- 
tailed report will appear in a coming issue 
of the Vota REVIEW. 





Would You Like to Exchange With 
the Paris League? 

A.D.O.R.P., the Paris League for the 
Hard of Hearing (l’Association Amicale 
des Durs dOreille de la Region Parisi- 
enne), is rapidly growing in numbers, 
enthusiasm and influence. When the first 
meeting was held, a little over a year 
ago, there were thirteen members. Now 
there are six hundred. The league desires 
to exchange its publication, Entendre, 
for the bulletins issued by American 
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leagues. Those interested should write to 
M. A. Burgun, 18 Boulevard Beaumar- 
chais, Paris, France. Entendre is a very 
interesting magazine of thirty-four pages, 
issued bi-monthly. 





Lights—Not Bells 


The California Classroom Teacher offers 
in its January issue an article by Dr. J. G. 
Van Zandt, “Better Schools at Less Cost.” 
The suggestion is made that light signals 
be used in large schools and institutions 
instead of bells. Bells are productive of 
nervous shock, states the author, whereas 
lights of different colors could be em- 
ployed for all the purposes for which 
bells are now used, with benefit to teach- 
ers and pupils. It is interesting to note 
that an idea which has been a common- 
place among the deaf and hard of hearing 
for years should thus be found adaptable 
to the normally hearing. 





Hearing Tests in Wyoming 


The Wyoming Educational Bulletin 
states that, during the school year 1932-33, 
the Division of Special Education gave 
audiometer tests to 3103 children. Of 
this number, 613 were re-tested individ- 
ually. It was found that 214 children 
were seriously in need of medical atten- 
tion, as they showed 9 or more sensation 
units loss in one or both ears. Two chil- 
dren were discovered to be totally deaf. 
Sixteen needed special training in lip 
reading, as the test showed 12-30 sensation 
units loss in both ears. The State Depart- 
ment of Education has offered to make a 
hearing survey of school children in any 
community desiring it. 





A Gift to the Volta Bureau Library 
The American School for the Deaf, 
West Hartford, Conn., has presented to 
the Volta Bureau a bound copy of the 
New Era for 1933. This generous co- 
operation in the work of completing the 
library files is greatly appreciated. 
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Cincinnati’s Church for the Deaf 


A short history of the Cameron M. E. 
Church of the Deaf in Cincinnati has 
been compiled by the former pastor, 
Rev. Utten E. Read, and issued in mimeo- 
graphed form. It outlines the progress of 
the organization from the first small 
gathering in May, 1910, under Deaconess 
Virginia Cameron, to the present flourish- 
ing congregation. Until last year the 
Methodist deaf in Cincinnati used various 
meeting places, but in 1932 they decided 
to acquire a church building of their own. 
Encouraged by the enthusiasm of their 
resident pastor, Rev. August H. J. Stau- 
bitz, they purchased the old Pearl Street 
M. E. Church. The building, which had 
been unoccupied for some time, was in a 
very dilapidated condition, and _ the 
church members themselves cleaned and 
painted it and installed new plumbing 
and electric lights. The decorative work 
in the auditorium was done by Hilbert 
and LeRoy Duning, graduates of the 
Cincinnati Oral Day School. The first 
services in the new church were held on 


Thanksgiving Day, 1932. 





Some Interesting Suggestions 


In the January California News there 
was a thought-provoking account of a 
survey to be undertaken in the California 
School. When deaf children remain in a 
school twelve or thirteen years, the article 
states, “there is available a very definite 
yardstick as to the standard of efficiency 
of the school. A school should be rated 
by its graduates who have attended for the 
full period allotted.” With this idea in 
view, Mr. Stevenson has listed the points 
which should “come to the surface” in 
such a study. These include, among other 
items, what percentage of the pupils suc- 
ceed in graduating, what level in school 
accomplishment the average pupils reach, 
at what period of schooling the average 
deaf child begins to weaken in his lan- 
guage comprehension and expression, and 
wherein certain weaknesses in the school 
planning are to be found. 
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Government Bulletins of Interest 


A number of the pamphlets recently 
issued by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation are of considerable value to parents 
and educators. They are not merely bul- 
letins of information, but are well writ- 
ten booklets carrying extremely worth 
while suggestions. 

Emergency Nursery Schools are treated 
in two bulletins issued by the National 
Advisory Committee on Emergency Nur- 
sery Schools. Both booklets offer sugges- 
tions useful to anyone in charge of chil- 
dren of nursery school age. They are 
issued free. 

Guiding the Adolescent, by D. A. Thom 
M.D., Bureau Publication No. 225 is a 
booklet of 93 pages issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. It presents some concise 
and clearly presented explanations of a 
few of the personality twists that have 
their origin during the difficult period of 
adolescence. It is worth reading. The 
price is ten cents. 

Motion Pictures in Education in the 
United States, Mimeographed Circular No. 
130. Compiled for the International Con- 
gress of Educational and Instructional 
Cinematography, it comprises a resumé of 
the whole subject of the use of motion 
pictures in teaching. There is a bibliog- 
raphy on this branch of visual education. 
The circular is free. 





With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 235) 
The jail was surrounded by a high 


stone wall. 

We brought a pail of fresh water from 
the spring. 

There is a Yale lock on every door in 
the house. 

Have you any stale bread for toast? 

Who went in search of the Holy Grail? 

“There’s a long, long trail a-winding.” 

They threshed out the oats with an old 
fashioned flail. 

Kale is a variety of cabbage. 

A swale is a low marshy piece of 
ground.—C tara M. ZIEGLER. 
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“Meum non Tuum” 
(Continued from page 223) 


toward the upkeep of the Memorial, or 
something of the sort. 

One thing is certain; no one can simul. 
taneously be a member of the Everywhere 
League and an ex-libris collector, for the 
two activities make similar demands on 
one as a letter-writer. I correspond not 
only with a large number of compatriots, 
and others whose mother-tongues are com- 
prehensible to me, but also with a number 
of people whose languages I can’t recog- 
nize, and whose nations seem as remote as 
Graustark. But whenever I receive an en- 
velope postmarked “Syedzicky” containing 
a letter saying something like “etaoin 


shrdlu,” and a dozen or more strange book. ° 


plates flutter out, I know the writer is just 
another simple-hearted creature like my- 
self, with sufficient confidence in the hon- 
esty of most people, to send his handful of 
treasured duplicates, in the expectation that 
I will return “in kind.” 

The collecting of bookplates is a gem 
whose myriad facets cannot possibly be 
pointed out in toto, in the space of 1,500 
words. But it is best so; for how much 
more pleasurable, how infinitely more ex- 
citing it is for each one to make his own 
discoveries! 

(NOTE: If any reader cares to join 
the bookplate society to which the writer 
belongs, he is invited to write to the editor. 





Electrical Maps 


The Convention Weekly Bulletin offers 
in its issue of February 2 an account of a 
“Location-Language Project” by Arthur 
J. Williams. This mentions an article on 
electrical maps which was published in 
the Vota Review. The article in ques 
tion, by Marian A. King, appeared in the 
December, 1930, Votta REVIEW. 





Gem Company Opens New Office 

The Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc., have 
opened an office and laboratory at 57 
East Madison Street, Chicago. Mr. Charles 
A. Moore, formerly of the New York 
office, is in charge. 
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From Hands Across the Seas 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH: G. Sibley Hay- 
cock. Hill and Ainsworth, Inc., Stoke- 
on-Trent, England. 


Authorities on literary criticism tell us 
that a review “should present a book,” that 
it should give the essence of the book and 
so let the book speak for itself. They tell 
us also that a critical essay should evaluate 
a book but that the personal reaction of the 
writer of the essay should not be allowed 
to affect the evaluation. Adequately to 
review Mr. G. Sibley Haycock’s book, “The 
Teaching of Speech,” seems to the present 
reviewer an impossibility because the com- 
prehensive knowledge it contains, gained 
from a very full and rich experience, is 
already in such concise and compact form 
that it cannot be summed up in a general 
presentation. Equally impossible is it for 
the reviewer to refrain from enthusiastic 
personal praise. This brief notice then 
can claim to be neither a review nor a 
critical essay. It will have served a most 
useful purpose if it influences American 
teachers to avail themselves of the help the 


book will bring to them. 


Mr. Haycock, Superintendent of the 
Langside School of Glasgow, Scotland, 
needs no introduction in our country. From 
time to time his writings have been re- 
viewed in our professional magazines and 
his teachings have shed light on our prob- 
lems. The present volume consists of 
three sections, which, he tells us, were writ- 
ten independently, with no thought on his 
part of their ever being brought together in 
a single volume. Nevertheless they dove- 


tail with remarkable 
exactness, and such 
repetitions as occur, 
for which the author 
apologizes, serve to 
strengthen the whole 
by emphasizing the 


more _ important 
phases of teaching 
connected speech. 


The dominant note 

of the book is insis- 

tence on the importance of connected 
speech, a field which he rightly tells us has 
been but little explored but upon which 
the best modern teaching is now being 
concentrated. 

Section I deals with “How best to pro- 
mote the quality of naturalness in the 
speech of the deaf.” It is known as “The 
Braidwood Essay,” because it won the 
Braidwood Gold Medal in 1928 for the 
best paper on that subject submitted in a 
contest open to all teachers of the deaf. 
Following its publication this essay was 
reviewed in THE Votta Review for May, 
1929. It deals with such subjects as breath- 
ing and breath control, the cultivation of 
the voice, accent, emphasis, phrasing, 
rhythm, inflection and intonation—in short, 
the qualities which characterize the natural 
speech of the normal hearing person. Patt 
IV of this section gives general comments 
on the production and functions of speech 
sounds and it may be summed up in the 
author’s advice to teachers to “think of 
speech as a movement,” to insist on repe- 
tition and practice until “the conscious 
muscular action becomes unconscious, if 
not automatic,” to avoid “indistinctness” 
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in the enunciation of consonants and the 
prolonging of continuants, and “to think 
less of formal methods and more of the way 
he himself forms words and uses them in 
ordinary speech.” 

Section II deals in detail with “Speech 
Sounds.” These chapters, covering more 
than half of the book’s three hundred 
pages, were originally published in the 
English periodical, “The Teacher of the 
Deaf.” In discussing separately each of 
the elementary sounds, Mr. Haycock’s ar- 
rangement of his material is admirable. 
The sound is first classified and re-classi- 
fied; its production is then described; its 
development is next considered. “Common 
faults” with suggestions for corrections in 
parallel columns follow. In many cases 
words, phrases and sentences for practice 
work embodying the sound under discus- 
sion are given. Preceding the detailed 
study of sounds, the voice and its defects 
are discussed. Exercises for the correction 
of nasality, “breathiness,” constriction and 
other serious faults are given. 

Section III on “Intelligible Speech” is 
the essay which was reviewed in the De- 
cember, 1933, VotTa Review. It deals 
with the reasons for the deterioration of 
speech in our upper classes and gives prac- 
tical instructions for combating that dete- 
rioration and for bettering the speech of 
our older pupils. Much practice material 
is given for securing rhythmic speech, tak- 
ing into account the accentuation of syl- 
lables and words, inflection and intonation. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution 
the present age will have made to the ages 
to come will be this—that it has made man 
less cocksure in his pronouncements, more 
ready to accept new ideas, new theories, 
new devices. This age has indeed been the 
“prophet of the patently impossible and 
vain.” “The thing that couldn’t” has oc- 
curred so often that one hesitates to say 
that anything can’t be done. Mr. Haycock 
faces what seems to us an incontrovertible 
fact in his opening paragraphs when he 
says that, in his opinion, the deaf-born 
child cannot “be taught to speak quite like 
hearing people.” But even though this be 
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“impossible of realization,” he tells us 
that, “granted certain conditions, it is pos- 
sible to train deaf children to speak with 
a degree of naturalness much greater than 
is at present attained.” His book should 
do much to bring about that end. Every 
English-speaking teacher of speech to deaf 
children should own a copy. 
—ENFIELD JOINER. 





A Book Made Up of Deafness 
SILENT Wor bp, by Florence Riddell. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 320 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 
In spite of several recent efforts to 
prove the contrary, it has not yet been 
demonstrated that deafness is such stuff as 


novels are made of. Whether it be treated ~ 


romantically as Lorna Rea treated it in 
“The Happy Prisoner,” or with pseudo- 
realism, as in Florence Riddell’s “Silent 
World,” defective hearing is rather risky 
motivation for a work of fiction. Unless, 
of course, the author is so fully a master 
of his craft that his paper people, deaf or 
no, stand out three—or even four—dimen- 
sional, convincing and real. Florence 
Riddell is not one of these authors. Her 
people are undistinguishedly paper, and 
their joints are tied with visible string, 
which she jiggles for her own purposes. 

It is rather a pity, for there is a good 
deal in the book that is interesting. 

_ The story is about Christopher Frank- 
land, a beautiful and brilliant young man 
who became deaf from the effect of an 
explosion when he was a year old. At 
three, he is sent to an admirable private 
school for the deaf, and we are initiated 
into the mysteries of articulation teach- 
ing. Kit learns to blow a feather and to 
utilize the small puff of air thus secured to 
enunciate the syllable pa. He also learns 
to say th, and to join the two and say 
path. Then, oh then, his teacher takes 
him upstairs to the bath room and lets 
water into the tub and gives him, a bath. 

“Path,” she says; and “Path,” says 
Kit, “Path, path.” 


“In due course,” explains the author, 
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“he would be shown that the initial letter 
of the word must be very slightly changed, 
but, since the difference between the sound 
of ‘p’ and of ‘b’ is so little, the discrim- 
ination was as yet much too difficult for 
him.” 

Dear me! After a jolt like that, we 
read on with considerable trepidation. 
Kit’s year of hearing in infancy gives him 
such a good start over his congenitally 
deaf school mates that, as he reaches 
maturity, his speech is very nearly nor- 
mal, and strangers merely think he is a 
foreigner. Because he is deaf, he remains 
as pure as he is beautiful. He has “the 
untouched purity of those whose ears have 
always been closed against the lewd whis- 
perings of hearing people. It is a purity 
which continues. At twenty-three, he was 
virginally pure, both in body and in 
mind.” In fact, his younger brother has 
quite a business explaining to him certain 
elemental matters. 

Kit gets along very well with hearing 
He dances and plays about with 
one of them three days before she finds 
out about his affliction. (Persons with a 
zest for counting things might figure out 
how many times the word “affliction” oc- 
curs in this book.) However, Kit feels that 
he must marry a deaf woman, since the 
deaf are the deaf and the hearing are the 
hearing, and never the twain shall meet, 
and this is the theme of our story. He 
selects Dawn Kinnaird, one of his school 
mates. Dawn is beautiful and dumb. 
Oh, she has had the same expert articula- 
tion teaching as Kit, but she is a little 
below par mentally, because she was 
born deaf! She is so lovely to look at 
that everyone adores her until she opens 
her mouth, when most persons flee, for 
her voice is rough and raucous, and she 
hasn’t anything to say anyhow. She and 
Kit are married, with the eugenical un- 
derstanding, insisted upon by Kit, and 
reluctantly concurred in by Dawn, that 
there are to be no offspring. 


They are very happy in their silent 
paradise until Kit regains his hearing. 
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His good fortune spells ill for Dawn, for 
Kit dislikes the sound of her voice, and 
begins to find her considerable of a bore. 
He falls in love with a hearing girl. Dawn 
tricks him into fatherhood in the hope 
that she may draw him back into their 
shattered paradise, and to this end she 
prays for a hearing child. But when the 
baby is only a few weeks old an omnis- 
cient otologist pronounces it totally deaf. 
Medical colleagues will no doubt be 
severely disappointed to find that his 
method of ascertaining the fact is not 
given. “Oh, Kit,” cries Veronica, Kit’s 
lady love, “She doesn’t want you any 
more! She only wants the child! And 
she’s glad that poor mite is deaf. She’s 
glad it’s deaf!” 

And that is the end of the book. Deaf- 
ness is indeed a risky thing to make 
books out of, even when, as we are told 
is true in this case, the author herself is 
hard of hearing. 

Harriet MontaaueE. 





He Tells Us How to Use Energy 
More Power to You! A Working Tech- 

nique for Making the Most of Human 

Energy. By Walter B. Pitkin, 298 pp. 

New York: Simon & Schuster, $1.75. 

Having written several very useful 
treatises on the conduct of life, the most 
recent of which was, “Life Begins at 
Forty,” Walter B. Pitkin, in “More Power 
to you!” gives us a scientific and very 
practical handbook that might well have 
been entitled, “The Art of Living.” 

Quite significant is the fact that the 
author, a very busy member of the School 
of Journalism of Columbia University, 
himself practices all that he here preaches. 
He has worked out a plan of life to guide 
people of every age into the art of dou- 
bling their energies and utilizing them to 
the best of advantage. 

“Remember that this little handbook is 
no summer novel,” he warns his readers. 
“It is a workbook. If faithfully used it 
will serve you as well as a training 
school.” 
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There are outlined three grand divisions 
of technique, the first of which shows how 
power and energy are produced by the 
body, how energy determines the job, 
how its production is influenced by diet, 
exercise, humidity, and what are the rules 
of the power plant. The other two divi- 
sions deal respectively with the concentra- 
tion of energy, the effects of fatigue, and 
the value of relaxation. 

The book, as will be seen, offers much 
that will prove of benefit to intelligent 
readers, whether their hearing is normal 
or defective; it will, no doubt, be of 
value in exactly that measure as its rules 
and recommendations are applied. 

LoutsE M. Neuscnutz. 





A Discussion of Hearing Aids 


HEARING AIDS FOR THE Dear, by T. S. 
Littler, M.Sc. F.Inst.P. A lecture de- 
livered under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Physics of Manchester Univer- 
sity, England, June 28, 1933. Pamphlet, 
16 pp. Price, 1s. 6d. 


This talk on hearing aids is given from 
the physicist’s point of view. Methods of 
charting hearing loss are described, and 
various types of hearing aids diagrammed. 
The construction of condenser and moving 
coil microphones is illustrated. Both 
portable and non-portable amplifiers are 
considered and the need for better meth- 
ods of testing them pointed out. A 
binaural hearing aid now in use at one 
of the English schools for the deaf is de- 
scribed as being superior to the single 
microphone aid. The binaural device 
comprises two microphones situated in a 
position and screened from each other in 
a manner similar to that of human ears; 
and the effect produced on the user is 
more realistic than that of the sound 
which reaches him through the single 
microphone. 

The interest in hearing aids manifested 
in Manchester University’s department of 
physics is due to the experiments in the 
re-education of hearing being carried on 
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at the university by Dr. A. W. G. Ewing. 
A detailed account of some of Dr. Ewing’s 
methods will be published in due course. 





A New Edition of “Closed Doors” 

CLoseD Doors. Studies of Deaf and 
Blind Children, by Margaret Prescott 
Montague. A New Edition with Added 
Material. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 218 pp. Price, $2.00. 


Having just delivered the ultimatum 
that deafness is poor stuff to make fiction 
out of, the undersigned reviewer hastens 
to qualify that statement by affirming that 
when Margaret Montague writes the fic- 
tion deafness is very good material indeed. 
So good, indeed, that Houghton Mifflin - 
Company are issuing a new edition of 
Miss Montague’s volume of stories about 
the deaf and the blind. It is quite a num- 
ber of years since these little sketches 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, but 
their appeal is death-defying, and one 
reads them again with the same enjoyment « 
and the same stinging tears. 


Miss Montague’s brother was for four 
years Superintendent of the West Virginia 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, and 
she had during that period constant asso- 
ciation with the pupils in the school. She 
herself has had to cope with defective 
sight and hearing; but even this intimate 
experience would not have made her deaf 
and blind children vital and true to life, 
had she not possessed in full measure the 
divinely bestowed ability to know what 
to put in and what to leave out in a 
sembling the component parts of a story. 
Her sketches are extraordinarily real with- 
out being photographic; they are deeply 
moving without ever a note of despair. 
Even persons closely associated with the 
deaf and the blind can subscribe to her 
portraits, which is saying a great deal. 
The present edition contains new material, 
including the story, “The Enchanted Prin- 
cess,” which appeared some years ago in 


the Votta REVIEW. 
—H. M. 
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Itinerant Teachers 
(Continued from page 198) 


be well done by a group of educators of 
the deaf, it might tend to make our lan- 
guage teaching more uniform and com- 
plete. It would not necessarily have to 
be new information but rather a compila- 
tion of that which appears in various 


professional journals, convention reports, 


text books for the deaf, etc. 


Schools that do not have normal train- 
ing classes or the location of which makes 
it difficult for teachers to attend summer 
school would find it very profitable to 
have an itinerant teacher give short 
courses On various topics connected with 
teaching. Such a teacher, remaining from 
three to six weeks at each school, might 
bring a new spirit of ambition to the 
teachers and pupils alike, might solve 
problems which had been puzzling teach- 
ers in various classes and might bring 
them a fresh viewpoint. In my opinion 
this would not cost any more but would 
be intrinsically more valuable to the 
school and to the teachers than an itiner- 
ant teacher of language. 


In order to put such a plan into opera- 
tion an organization such as the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf would have to select 
for the work certain individuals in vari- 
ous parts of the country and then offer 
their services to the various schools for 
whatever it would cost, considering salary, 
transportation and living expenses. Schools 
that were able to subscribe to this service 
could pay the fee and arrange the time 
with the Association. I am quite certain 
there would be very little difficulty in 
filling schedules and the advantages of 
an itinerant teacher would be obtainable 
not only in language instruction but in 
several other subjects as well. 





Teacher: What is the equator? 
Child: The equator is a menagerie lion 
running around the earth. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE BALTIMORE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


3 East Centre Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD OF 
BOSTON, INC. 


See adv. on page 252 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 252 


THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Suite 526-27, Marquetie Bldg., 
709 N. llth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 252 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 252 


THE PROVIDENCE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Room 11, 42 Weybosset St., 
Providence, R. I 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 252 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Director of Normal Department: 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 











each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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The Hobby of Kings 
(Continued from page 225) 


no matter how slight, is offered to all 
buyers of stamps and presents one of the 
most fascinating phases of stamp collect- 
ing. Errors in spelling, placement, de- 
nomination, color, errors consisting of 
double printing (on the back as well as 
on the face), and misplaced or partial 
perforations or entire absence of perfora- 
tion, provide exciting deviations from the 
millions of perfect specimens printed by 
the governments of the world. 

The hobby of stamp collecting has as 
its chief asset the completeness of its fas- 
cination. You eat once of the petals of 
its lotus blossom and the deadly drug 
does its work (deadly to those of us who 
have not the time, which it so alluringly 
demands, to give to it!) This is especially 
true when, by some good fortune, one 
happens to come into possession of an old 
collection long forgotten in an attic or 
store room. 

For the hard of hearing, this hobby 
promises that long winter evenings, made 
doubly long by absence of friends or 
radio or books, will vanish under the 
spell of bits of paper. For these bits of 
paper come alive at a touch to tell stories 
of history in the making and the er 
thusiast loses all sense of time. To the 
uninitiated this seems exaggeration or in- 


‘ sanity or both, but to the lover of stamps, 


young or old, rich or poor, dull- or keen 
eared, it is but an old, old tale, ever 
absorbing. 





Suggestions for Teaching English 
(Continued from page 204) 


Composition,” (a series of fourteen books, 
two for each year of the first seven years 
of elementary school) can be used as well 
with the deaf child as with the hearing. 
Much progress has been made in the 
teaching of English in our public and 
private schools and the deaf child should 
be allowed to profit by this equally with 
his hearing brother. 
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Clarke School Research 
(Continued from page 205) 

study is made of each child entering the 
school. An analysis and classification of 
audiograms, based on a study of audio- 
metric readings by air and bone conduc- 
tion in 95 pupils of the upper and mid- 
dle schools during the year 1932-33 has 
been completed. The results for both 
auditory and vestibular function have also 
been analyzed according to the ascribed 
cause of deafness. The tests show that 
the hearing loss in many pupils, even the 
congenitally deaf, tends to be progressive, 
and emphasize the need of the greatest 
possible use of the child’s hearing during 
his first years in school. 

The series of audiograms for members 
of each pupil’s immediate family is stead- 
ily growing and bringing out interesting 
facts. Audiometric surveys have been 
made of the hearing children in the Smith 
College Day School, and also of children 
with speech defects referred by the State 
Child Guidance Clinic. The problem of 
speech defects as related to hearing loss at 
the various frequencies has been studied. 

This brief outline of the reports of the 
various research divisions does not do 
justice to the summary; and the summary 
itself is only a slight indication of the 
value of the findings, even in their pres- 
ent incomplete stage. 





Hard of Hearing Teachers 
(Continued from page 230) 

mote the work. There is need of outside 
coaching, contact with the teachers, at- 
tendance at teachers’ meeting, conferences, 
and numerous other things. Consequently, 
the hard of hearing person would find it 
dificult to do justice to the work with 
the hard of hearing child. 

“The regulations are the result of nu- 
merous discussions of the Advisory Board 
in the Department of Education. They are 
in the minutes of the meetings and have be- 
come regulations for guidance in the grant- 
ing of special credentials. No one can 
teach without the necessary credential.” 
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1S EASY WITH THIS AMPLIFIER 





A Bell Telephone Amplifier may be permanently 
connected to any telephone in your home or office. 
You may increase or lower its amplifying volume 
at will, or switch it off entirely when the telephone 
is used by persons with normal hearing. = 
unobtrusive, easy to control, it brings fi 

the convenience of the telephone to 
many who have been without it. Ask 
the Business Office of your local Tele- 
phone Company for a demonstration. 








The Trask Fresh Air School 
Of Lip Reading 


ANNOUNCES ITS SECOND 
SUMMER SEASON 


Sweet Fern Lodge, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


One may enjoy a vacation in the fas- 
cinating Poconos while gaining proficiency 
in the art of lip reading 


For Terms and Full Information 


Apply to 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 


1420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RADIOEAR DELUXE 


“THE ACOUSTICALLY BALANCED 
HEARING AID” 


with 
IMPROVED: .s6Ni Conpuction 
Write for the folder—“NO MIRACLES .. . but 


a more ingenious use of known scientific principles.” 
It explains the details of the two DE LUXE models 
which represent an important addition to the al- 
ready complete line of wearable Radioear hearing 
aids. 

The DE LUXE Radioears are truly small and 
can be worn conveniently and comfortably. The 
eater your experience has been with wearable 
earing aids, the greater will be your appreciation 
of the unusual features that have been built into 
these more effective hearing aids. 


Manufactured, Laboratory Tested and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Department V 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 














THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 


Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 
Reasonably Priced 


CALL FOR FREE TEST OR WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET, “AO.” 


NOTICE TO ALL GEM USERS 


For Best results and economy use only Gem Bat- 
teries with the name “Gem” stamped in the wax. 


Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WIsconsin 7-4428 
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Retardation Problems 
(Continued from page 206) 
year with him; she was also interested in 


James whom she had brought back with 
Harvey from the fourth grade. The prin- 
cipal was quite willing for her to have 
the grade. She continued her work with 
the three boys, and had reason to feel 
that her interest, patience, and work were 
justified. Harvey finished the year with 
second place in the class, Frank was third, 
and James was transferred at the end of 
the first semester back to the class from 
which he had been demoted. 

Harvey is retarded, but he believes in 
himself; he has a logical reason for his 
retardation, which he understands. His 
last year’s work was normal for the first 
time during his hectic school career. Miss 
Jones is justified in believing that he is 
out of deep water, and that if given a 
chance he will continue to advance nor- 
mally. 

To help retarded children in their re- 
adjustment is a task to which we should 
give our interest, thought, and energies. 
To get at the trouble before it drifts into 
a correctional or incorrigible problem or 
causes serious retardation should be our 
aim. What appears to be a simple cause 
should not be overlooked and allowed to 
become so acute and so obvious that 
something drastic must be done about it 
immediately. Utilizing preventive meas- 
ures before corrective measures are neces- 
sary should be the first principle. 





Death Knells 
(Continued from page 232) 
perhaps it is because of my lip reading 
that you think so. I can read better now 
than when we last met.” 

“Tll bet you do. I saw your name in 
the paper the other day, president or 
something of the town Lip Reading Club, 
are you not? That’s fine. Congratula- 
tions are in order, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, they are! Not because I’m presi- 
dent, though, but because I have risen 
on stepping stones of my own dead self. 
Thanks!” 
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Pattie 
(Continued from page 228) 
taken by accidental death, leaving me 


with one child, a son, who still lives to 
be my comfort.” 

Misfortune seemed to dog her footsteps. 
Widowed, totally deaf, with a young 
child to support, Mrs. Kearney faced the 
world alone. We who are deafened know 
the difficulty of earning a livelihood to- 
day: how much more so it must have 
been over half a century ago! But in 
the silent years of her girlhood she had 
been storing up resistance and, what is 
even more important, had learned to 
listen to the “music of the heart.” Per- 
haps, too, the stern military and sea- 
faring stock from which she sprang had 
bequeathed to her a generous heritage of 
back-bone and pluck. The courage and 
fortitude with which this pioneer deaf 
woman faced the battles of life would 
put to shame the floundering of many a 
normal person. She lived her life serene- 
ly. richly, and as the years passed and 
success in a measure came to her, she 
was able more and more frequently to 
lend a helping hand to the unfortunate. 

She continued her writing. Her book, 
“Pattie, or Leaves from a Life,” was 
really the story of her life. After its 
publication she wrote under the pen name 
of “Pattie.” Besides her poems she has 
written many short stories, most of them 
for young people and children. Of her 
writing she has this to say: 

“While my writings, both prose and 
poetry, have met only kindly encourage- 
ment, I do not know that they have ever 
been considered as evidencing literary 
genius. To me it has been but the avenue 
of expressing the feelings and aspirations 
of a shut-in spirit.” 

The name of “Pattie” is not found in 
the halls of fame, but it is stamped with 
indelible gold on the hearts of all who 
knew her. And, after all, what greater 
glory could one aspire to than to be loved 
and respected by the many travelers one 
has met on a journey that has lasted 
nearly a century? 
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Now— 
The Originators of the 
TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 
Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 
TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 
oe 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 

















Reinhardt School 





for Deaf 
Children, 


Ine. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 


Address 


vantages. 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The, Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 


There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 





EUROPEAN TRIP FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK, JUNE 30 
Visit London, Paris, Cologne, Milan, Switzer- 
land, Venice and the Passion Play at 


ergau. 
MRS. CHARLES F. WARNER 
28 Carteret Street, Upper Montclair, N. J. 





THE CASE SCHOOLS OF 


LIP READING 
of Southern California 


W. P. Story Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 
Individual and Class Instruction 
Graded teaching for public school classes 





FLORENCE A. MESSNER 
Teacher of Lip Reading 
State Authorized Normal Instructor for Public School 
= California Public 
Schools. Normal and Post-Graduate 


MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
226 So. Lafayette Park Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 








WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, N‘tchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 4007 
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Education of the Greenland Eskimos 

(Continued from page 208) 
much less, because of the migratory life 
of the parents in the summer. The Eskinww 
children are fond of learning. They have 
a knack for memorizing, but often find 
arithmetic hard. Though a keen wish to 
learn Danish is general, the children find 
it difficult. It is optional; and only grad- 
uates from the training college of God- 
thaab can teach it. Since 1925, four new 
continuation schools have been estab- 
lished. Graduates from these schools may 
enter the high school of Godthaab. The 
graduates of the high school may go to 
the training college for the three years’ 
course and become teachers and assistant 
clergymen; or they may enter some civil 
service work. 

In East Greenland, which has 900 in- 
habitants, and in the extreme northwest, 
Thule, where there are 300 souls, educa- 
tional conditions are more difficult, partly 
because the people are compelled to move 
about to find good hunting grounds or 
fishing places. 

The accompanying illustrations are 
from an Eskimo school book. They were 
drawn by an Eskimo, Stefan Moller. The 
Eskimo numbers are derived from count- 
ing on the fingers and toes. Six—ar-fi-nek 
—means one more on the other hand; 
eleven—ar-ka-nek i-ma-lit-nit i-sig-ka-nek 
—means the first toe; twenty is expressed 
by words meaning the whole person. 

The total number of deaf mutes in 
Greenland is about 20. The enormous 
distances—on the west coast, the distance 
between the settlements in the far north 
and those of the south is 2,000 km. (1,000 
miles)—together with the lack of roads 
or any means of transport except sledges 
and dog teams, have prevented the proper 
education of this little group of children, 
who need education more than any others. 
Transport is extremely difficult. If a 
person wishes to travel from the east 
coast to the west coast or vice versa, he 
must travel via Copenhagen in Denmark, 
and it will take a year or more. 
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Some attempts have been made to edu- 
cate deaf and dumb children. Years ago, 
a clergyman who was in Denmark on a 
holiday tour learned some pedagogical 
principles and some signs in order to 
teach a young child of his parish; but, 
unfortunately, the young pastor died the 
following year. Later, another clergyman 
gave a deaf boy some instruction for a 
couple of years, and confirmed him. An- 
other deaf boy was sent to the state in- 
stitution of Copenhagen, but he died from 
tuberculosis. 

Although the education of the deaf in 
Greenland is at a standstill, the adult 
deaf among the inhabitants are able to 
earn a living. The authorities state that 
the deaf huntsmen, who hunt seal, walrus, 
reindeer, blue fox, snow hare, etc., and 
the fishermen, who catch salmon, cod, and 
halibut, are as skilled as their hearing 
fellows. But some day proper provisions 
must be made to meet the mental and 
spiritual needs of the deaf children and 
youths. 





The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 212) 
tassty cakees and chark-o-late straws. 
What? The money? I have no.” 
V 

“Now with all modesty, and without 
undue confidence, I think I may safely 
say that my method of teaching the deaf 
to... . is the only scientific method. I am 
not teaching principles. I am_ teaching 
the Chee-ild! The deaf Chee-ild! As I 
look over your splendid school, and see 
the marvelous opportunities you have here 
for scientific advance, I cannot but feel 
what a pity it is that you are still unac- 
quainted with my method, still attempt- 
ing to teach the deaf in an unscientific 
manner. With my scientific method what 
could you not accomplish! Now with all 
modesty, and without undue confidence—” 

“ee 

“I come to you, today, dear teachers 

and friends, to invite you to join our new 
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FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 


Private Lessons Graded Classes Practice Groups 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 





LOUISE WIMSATT 
Teacher of Lip Reading 
Kinzie and Muller-Walle Methods 


1523 Twenty-second Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





WHY NOT WINTER IN FLORIDA 
And Study Lip Reading? 
Lowest living expenses in the country 
Graded Course Public Classes 


MRS. MARY E. STEFFEY 
222 Lafayette Arcade Tampa, Florida 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESB, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twentieth Year, 1933-34 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Minneapolis School of Lip Reading 
443 Andrus Building 
Minnesota 


Minneapolis, 
Miss Ida P. Lindquist, B. A., Princiael © 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Nitchie Method 








SAY IT AGAIN 
BY PERSIS VOSE 
Introduction by Earnest Elmo Calkins 


$1.10 postpaid—Order from the Volta Bureau 
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Lip Reading and Picnics 


Yes, We Combine Them at 
Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 
And also other delightful things. Come and walk 
under the arching elms. Count the colors of the tall 
hollyhocks. Smell the fragrance of the Colorado 
spruce. Feel the friendly atmosphere. Picnic on 
Mt. Philo. 
And laugh with us at mistakes and misadventures 
as we walk the path of lip reading together. You will 
go home feeling made over in spirit and with re- 
newed confidence that you are master of your fate. 
SIX GRADES CLASSES NORMAL COURSES 


Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth Street Boston, Mass. 





ARE YOU IN NEED OF NEW 
IDEAS FOR PRACTICE CLASSES? 
Fill Your Notebook in Our Special Teachers’ 

Courses 
Summer Session, July 5-August 26 


Practice 
Classes 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 


Private and Group Lessons 
in Lip Reading 





NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
NASHUA MANCHESTER CONCORD 
MARY G. HEARTY 
29 Temple St. Nashua, N. H. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, ee MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 








Miss McCaughrin’s School of Speech 
Reading 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 1 Columbia, S. C. 


Private Instruction Practice Classes 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and Children 
The School is interested in helping to establish the 
work for the deafened wherever there are 
groups ready for it. 
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society—a rare privilege for you. Dear 
teachers, you belong to only 37 organiza- 
tions now! The 38th needs you. And you 
need it—ah, how much! As soon as your 
unanimous vote to join is received and 
your unanimous dues of five dollars a 
head received, we will send you your 
membership cards and you will be en- 
titled to send a delegate to our next con- 
vention in Honolulu.” 


VII 


“Good morning. There will be no Spring 
holidays. School hours will be as usual, 
Please follow your regular program.” 


April Calendar 


April 2nd. Hans Christian Anderson 
1805-1875. 

April 3rd. Washington Irving. 1783- 
1859. 

April 3rd. John Burroughs. 1837-1921. 

April 3rd. First “Pony Express,” 1860. 

April 7th, William Wordsworth. 1770- 
1850. 

April 10th. William Booth. 1829-1912. 

April 13th. Thomas Jefferson. 1743- 
1826. 

April 23rd. William Shakespeare. 1564- 
1616. 

April 27th. Samuel Morse. 1791-1872. 

April 27th. Ulysses S. Grant. 1822-1885. 

April 30th. Washington inaugurated 
first president in New York City, 1789. 


J 





Home and School 
(Continued from page 219) 


player he is going to be. He has the 
real pig-skin, and he never need worry 
for company. Other little boys are only 
too glad to go along and play with him, 
and his inability to hear is never taken 
into consideration. He reads their lips 
when they talk, and enters into the game 
with all the spirit of fun. 

Let us remember that it is not only 
schooling the handicapped child needs, 
but also the outside contact to help him 
become more normal. * After all, isn't 
that parent responsibility ? 

—EvizaBetH L. Myers. 
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Brer Fox for the Defense 
(Continued from page 226) 


could run twice as fast as humans. That 
was reasonable. But Johnny-cake had 
the reckless courage of youth. “Who’s 
afraid of the big, bad wolf?” he de- 
manded. “I’ve just outrun an old man 
and an old woman and their little boy, 
and two grown men—and I can outrun 
you, too-0-0-0!” 

“ll show you!” cried the wolf, setting 
out in a gallop after the fast rolling 
Johnny-cake. But he couldn’t stage the 
show. after all, and soon had to stop 
and sit—no, lie—down by the roadside 
to rest. 

Encouraged by his success, Johnny-cake 
was not content merely to meet trouble 
as it came—he started out to look for 
it. That is how he happened upon Brer 
Fox lying quietly in a fence corner. He 
capered around Brer Fox, making a lot 
of noise crashing over the twigs and 
brush. 

“You seem to be quite full of spirits 
this morning,” remarked Brer Fox, look- 
ing him over thoughtfully. 

“I think I should be,” said Johnny- 
cake. “I’ve just outrun an old man and 
an old woman and their son, two grown 
men, and a big, bad wolf. And I can 
outrun you, too-0-0-0.” 

“I can’t hear you,” said Brer Fox. 
“I'm pretty deaf.” He put one paw be- 
hind his ear. “What was it you said?” 

Johnny-cake stopped his racing and 
went a little nearer. “J’ve just outrun an 
old man and an old woman and their 
little son, two big men, and a wolf!” he 
repeated. “And I can outrun you, too-o- 
0-0.” 

“I'm terribly sorry,” apologized Brer 
Fox, “but I can’t hear you at all—and 
it is hard for me to read your lips in the 
shadow.” He stretched out his neck to- 
ward Johnny-cake, his paw still behind 
his ear. “Won’t you please come a little 
nearer—and speak louder?” 

Johnny-cake came close and leaning to- 
ward Brer Fox screamed at the top of his 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 


Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 

Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





TIMELY TOPICS 


Augustus C. Knight, Editor 
IS NOW 
TEN DOLLARS 
a year—$1.30 a month 
Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
School of Lip Reading 


MRS. THEO. KOENIG, Assistant 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Address communications to Mrs. Theo. Koenig 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 
The 
McKERRAL SCHOOL of LIP-READING 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Principal 


INDIVIDUAL LESSONS SMALL CLASSES 
Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 








ADVERTISE 
IN 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 
$3.50 plus postage 
Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





WHEN YOU ARE IN BOSTON 
A Cordial Welcome Awaits You at 


THE SPEECH-READERS’ 
GUILD OF BOSTON, Inc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





THE DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
263 East Alexandria 


A Social Center for the Adult Deafened 
Lip reading Monday and Friday evenings, 
and Wednesday afternoon. Voice training 

Wednesday afternoon. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Ine. 
4 Social Center for the Deafened Adult 
Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 


Saturday 9 to 12 
MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretery 


THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for 
Adults and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE. SECRETARY 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Prectice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 








GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Reduced price, $2.30 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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voice: “J’ve outrun an old man and an old 
woman and their little boy and two men 
and a wolf. Yes, and I can outrun yoy 
too-o-0.” 

“Oh, you can, can you!” cried Brer 
Fox, and Johnny-cake now being quite 
near, he reached out with his sharp teeth 
and soon made a meal of him. 

Thus, dear friends, we observe that even 
fairy tales go to prove that deafness does 
have its advantages! 





Progress in Hearing Aids 

(Continued from page 234) 
made of a new material a little bike 
mother-of-pearl. It is incredibly light 
and smooth—no corners to catch on 
things. And if you have been annoyed 
by having your phone refuse to work 
because the battery was upside down you 
will be pleased to hear that Mr. Myers’ 
new intensifier (don’t risk his displeasure 
by calling it a booster or an amplifier, 
though between you and me, they’re just 
the same to us!) will allow you to tum 
it any old way without a protest. 

All right, all right! But let’s not be 
too confident that America is leading the 
world in the development of hearing aids. 
Some very interesting experiments are 
under way at Manchester University, in 
England. One device, too large to wear, 
sounds quite exciting. It has two micro- 
phones, placed like your ears, on opposite 
sides, and two receivers, each with a 
separate amplifier. | Result—binaural 
hearing, the ability to locate sound as well 
as to “make it out!” They have experi- 
mented a bit with prescribing individual 
instruments at Manchester, too—with some 
success, though not real satisfaction yet. 
Our friends in this country who are work- 
ing to that end must step on the gas, or 
John Bull may get there first. 

The Votta Review will try to keep you 
posted on new developments, and _ will 
appreciate information along this line. 





Harder:—Has your baby learned to 
talk yet? 

Herring :—Goodness, yes. We're teach- 
ing him to keep quiet now. 
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KERNELS 


Selected by A. H. Damon 




















My little lady plays so hard 
With race and romp and turn, 

And sudden scamper through the yard, 
She fills me with concern. 


So, once when she was going past, 
I ventured to inquire: 

“You play so hard and run so fast, 
Pray, do you never tire?” 


She looked at me a while in doubt, 
Then chuckled joyously. 

“Sometimes my legs and arms wear out, 
But never, never me!” 


—Mortimer Jones. 


It is only when people begin to care 
for one another that the fineness of hu- 
man nature is seen. As long as you don’t 
love anybody much, your character is like 
agarden in winter; one virtue is under a 
glass shade, and another is covered with 
straw, and all of them are pinched and 
sickly. Then love comes by, and it is 
summer, and your garden rejoices and 
blossoms like a rose, without your bother- 
ing about it. 

—Ellen Thornycroft Fowler. 


For a long time, America was regarded 
as an earthly paradise, not because every- 
body could play but because everybody 
could work. 

—Abbe Ernest Dimnet. 


There is no happiness except in the 
tealization that we have accomplished 
something. 

—Henry Ford. 


Helpless as a pickpocket in a nudist 
colony. 
—Frank Wilstach’s Selected Similes. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, 3.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
This book is now being revised and will be published 


in June. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, including postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 


Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 


ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


School for the Deaf Cave Spring, Ga. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 








Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 


BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 














This Month’s Contributors 


(Continued from page 195) 


Marye Beth Wilkinson is a hard of hear- 
ing writer who lives in Detroit. 

The author of “Death Knells,” M. M. 
Laing, is a Canadian. She _ contributed 
“Canada and Lip Reading” to the July, 1933, 
Auditory Outlook. 

The article on hearing aids by Josephine 
B. Timberlake, Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, has been reprinted in response to 
many requests. 

Clara M. Ziegler, one of the Principals of 
the New England School of Speech Reading, 
will give a course at Johns Hopkins University 
this summer. 

A prominent. American teacher of speech 
reviews an important work by a prominent 
English teacher of speech. Enfield Joiner, 
Principal of the Educational Department of 
the North Carolina School, is the author of 
“Graded Lessons in Speech,” which was de- 
scribed in the March Vorta Review. 

Among the other reviewers this month are 
Harriet Montague, a member of the Volta 
Bureau staff, and Louise Neuschutz, who is 
well known to readers of the Votta Review. 
Her articles have covered a wide range of 
thought and experience. 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 
insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 


Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 


35th Se.. N. W., Washington. D. C. 





ORAL TEACHER, sixteen years’ experience, de- 
sires position for 1934-35. Primary work preferred. 
Address G.E., Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER, holding Asso- 
ciation Standard Certificate, wants position for 1934. 
Address §.P., Volta Bureau. 





ORAL TEACHER, now employed, wants position for 


1934. Both day and residential school experience. 
Can secure immediate release for desirable position. 
Address L.L., Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Position as chaperon for deaf girls or ma- 
tron in school for the deaf. Experienced in work with 
the deaf. Address C. G., Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER desires to board and 
tutor children during summer. Will go into child’s 
home if preferred. Address Box 17, Volta Bureau. 





ORAL TEACHER, B.A., wishes position for next 
session. Upper grades or college preparatory pre- 
ferred. Has had valuable experience in public school 
work and has taught the deaf. Address Box 34, 
Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER wants position for the 
summer. Tutor or companion to hard of hearing child 
or children. New York State preferred. Address 
A. C. Volta Bureau. 
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I am a great believer in luck. Th 
harder I work the more I seem to have, 


—Coleman Cox, 


Political freedom and religious libery 
don’t mean much if you haven’t got eco 
nomic security. 


—Fiorella LaGuardia, 


Anyone who thinks must think of the 
next war as he would of suicide. Buy 


most people don’t think. 
—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


It is one thing to plan boldly and 4 
very different thing to plan successfully. 
—Harold J. Laski. 


The fact is that we humans, old and 
young, enjoy tests, provided we are not 
going to be hung if we do badly. We edu- 
cators have professionalized this sport of 
being tested. What we need to do is to 
give it an amateur status and keep it 
strictly amateur. 


—Dean Max McConn. 


Be sure. 
Find out exactly. 
don’t know, ask. 


Don’t guess. Don’t suppose. 
Know. And if you 


—Dr. Frank Crane. 


.I am not careful for what may be 4 
hundred years hence. He who governed 
the world before I was born shall take 
care of it likewise when I am dead. My 
part is to improve the present moment. 


—John Wesley. 


The question for each man to settle 
is not what he would do if he had means, 
time, influence and educational advan 
tages, but what he will do with the things 
he has. 

—Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


Nothing except a battle lost can be 80 
melancholy as a battle won. 


—Duke of Wellington. 
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